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STANLEY GRISWOLD 


By WituiaAm L. JENKS 
PORT HURON 


TANLEY GRISWOLD, the first secretary of Michigan 

Territory, was born at Torrington, Conn. Nov. 14, 1763, 
the son of Shubael Griswold, a wealthy farmer and Abigail 
Stanley. Although a mere boy he served in more than one 
campaign in the Revolution and injuries received in that serv- 
ice decided him to seek an education and profession instead 
of a farmer’s life. He entered Yale, joined the College 
Church in his Freshman year and graduated in the class of 
1786. 

After graduation he taught for a time at Norwich and 
began the study of Theology in 1787. Two years later he be- 
gan preaching and in August, 1789, was called to the Congre- 
gational Society of New Milford, Conn. at a salary of £ 100, 
and proved to be a popular preacher with good voice and fine 
personal appearance. He was at first regarded as a Calvinist, 
but became more liberal in his views, and in 1797 was charged 
with disbelieving in total depravity and advocating universal 
salvation. His political views also changed toward the Anti- 
Federalist party and thus in two important particulars he 
antagonized many of the old and ruling class who were strong 
Federalists and equally strong believers in universal damna- 
tion except for the elect. In his religious journey most of 
his congregation followed him and he continued as their 
preacher until 1802. 

In the meantime he had definitely allied himself with the 
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Democratic party and preached a sermon at Wallingford in 
March, 1801, at a Democratic jubilee in honor of Jefferson’s 
election as President. This sermon was printed and evidently 
helped to make the writer known as a friend and supporter of 
Jefferson. In 1802 a pamphlet was published consisting in 
good part of correspondence between him and Rev. Dan Hunt: 
ington relating to his views of religion and of the union of 
Church and State, a condition then existing in Connecticut and 
to which he was strongly opposed. This emphasized his anti- 
Federalist attitude. 

Although his regular pastorate ceased in the summer of 
1802, he continued to preach occasionally until the fall of 1808, 
when he went to Walpole, N. H., as editor of the new Demo. 
cratic paper The Political Observatory. His services to his 
party in this capacity were considerable, and continued until 
the spring of 1805 when he received from President Jefferson 
the appointment of Secretary to the new Territory of Michigan, 
just created. Jefferson was quite susceptible to appreciation 
and that quality often operated to conceal from him the de- 
merits of his appointees. 

The President selected as the officials to take charge of the 
new Territory, Gov. William Hull of Massachusetts, a dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary soldier of anti-Federalist connec- 
tions; Secretary Stanley Griswold of Connecticut, a Democrat 
active with tongue and pen in support of the administration ; 
and as judges, Samuel Huntington, who had recently moved 
from Connecticut, where he had intimately known Griswold, 
to Cleveland, Ohio; Augustus B. Woodward, then residing at 
Washington, and who had been for ten years a fervent ad- 
mirer; and Frederick Bates, at that time residing in Detroit, 
but whose family and connections were in Virginia, and 
friends of Jefferson, and who already held by appointment 
from the President the positions of Post Master of Detroit and 
member of the Land Board. 

As the new officials did not begin their duties until July 1, 
1805, there was ample time to prepare for and complete the 
long journey necessary to place the Governor and Secretary 
at the scene of their duties. Both were graduates of Yale, 
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the former in the class of 1772, and both natives of Connecti- 
cut. Correspondence led them to unite in their trip west at 
Albany and they arrived together, with their families, at De 
troit in the afternoon of July 1, 1805, having come by boat 
from Buffalo. 

They found awaiting them Judge Woodward who had ar. 
rived the second day before, and Judge Bates; Judge Hunting. 
ton had declined to accept his appointment and his place was 
not filled until the following year. 

The Acts of Congress under which the Territory of Michigan 
was organized gave the Secretary a salary of $750, required 
him to reside in the District and have a freehold estate there- 
in of five hundred acres of land. His duties were to “keep 
and preserve the acts and laws passed by the legislature, and 
the public records of the District, the proceedings of the 
Governor in his executive department, and transmit authentic 
copies of such acts and proceedings every six months to the 
Secretary of Congress,’ and he was empowered to perform 
the duties of the Governor in the latter’s absence from the 
Territory. 

The day after his arrival the Secretary took his official oath 
before the Governor, and although he did not then have, and 
never did acquire the freehold estate required by the Ordinance, 
this lack did not interfere with the performance of his duties, 
and was never considered as affecting the legality of his offi- 
cial position. 

From the outset Griswold took a narrow view of his sec: 
retarial duties. A man past 41 years of age, accustomed to 
the independence of a minister and editor, mindful of the fact 
that in the absence of the Governor he became himself the 
Governor, he doubtless thought it unbecoming to attend the 
Governor. and Judges in the capacity of a clerk, take minutes 
of their proceedings and record them. Accordingly he limited 
his duties to recording the proceedings of the Governor in 
his executive department, and construed his duties regarding 
the acts and laws to carefully preserving them when they were 
properly transcribed by someone else. 

The Governor and Secretary found Detroit in ruins. The 
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destructive fire of June 11 had left but one house standing, 
and suitable accommodations for the officers and their families 
were difficult to obtain, but the Secretary succeeded in finding 
quarters in a settler’s house about a mile up the river above 
the old town. 

July 3 the Secretary made his first entry in recording the 
executive acts of the Governor, which was the dividing of the 
Territory into three Districts for judicial and other purposes. 

July 5 the Governor and Judges met for the first time in 
their legislative capacity and they might well have expected 
to be attended by the Secretary of the Territory. But if such 
was their expectation, they were disappointed and they were 
compelled to employ Peter Audrain to perform the duties of 
their Secretary. Evidently the Secretary’s position was not 
allowed to go unchallenged, as in September Griswold wrote 
to the Secretary of State asking eight questions about his 
duties. These questions imply Griswold’s idea to be that he 
was not called upon to attend the Governor and Judges in 
their legislative capacity or to prepare or engross the manu- 
script of their laws or the executive acts of the Governor, nor 
to transcribe the executive acts or the laws. Whether his 
position was sustained or not cannot now be ascertained, as 
the reply of the Secretary of State cannot be found. 

The relations between the Secretary and Governor were 
friendly and Aug. 7 the latter appointed the former a Justice 
of the Peace for the Territory. In consequence of the great 
fire there was an attempt on the part of the Governor and 
Judges to provide a plan for a new and enlarged town, which 
should include not only the old contracted site, but a con- 
siderable addition from land that had been generally regarded 
as commons in a manner attached to the town. ‘Differences 
of opinion arose over the subject, but the Secretary wisely 
refrained from taking any part. 

Oct. 11, 1805, the Governor and Judge Woodward left for 
Washington, the former to spend a short time there and then 
to Boston on his private affairs, the latter to use his efforts 
during the winter to secure needed legislation about the land 
titles in Detroit. The Judge and the Secretary had not found 
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themselves in sympathy from the first, and as time went on 
they became openly antagonistic. 

During the Governor’s absence, which lasted till the follow- 
ing June, the Secretary became the Acting Governor, which 
entailed a considerable addition to his duties and powers. 
He became commander of the militia and Superintendent of 
Indian affairs. His first official act was to issue a Proclama- 
tion calling attention to the fact that the law placed in him 
the powers and responsibilities of the Governor. The manner 
in which he performed his duties was commended by Gov. 
Hull upon the latter’s return to Detroit the following June. 

One incident occurred in the period which caused the acting 
Governor considerable anxiety and which seemed likely for a 
time to create some international difficulty. A British force 
was stationed at Fort Malden (now Amherstburg) and deser- 
tion was not infrequent. Before Gov. Hull left in October, 
one of the officers there, Lieut. Lundie, had inquired whether 
deserters might be followed and arrested in the Territory, and 
the Governor had replied that it could not be done in such 
manner as to disturb the peace. The officers in charge of the 
American force at Detroit would undoubtedly have been glad 
to make reciprocal arrangements for the apprehending of de- 
serters from both sides of the river. 

On this occasion a British deserter had taken refuge in the 
house ef Conrad Seek in Detroit. Capt. Muir and Lieut. 
Lundie of Fort Malden, accompanied by Capt. Brevoort, and 
later assisted by Lieut. Hanks, both of U. S. forces, and by 
Abraham F. Hull, son of the Governor, took the deserter out of 
the house. A crowd of citizens gathered by the commotion res- 
cued the deserter. In the melee Capt. Muir was shot in the leg 
and all the officers and young Hull were arrested and bound 
over to appear for trial at the next term of the Supreme Court. 
Sec’y. Griswold sent a rather fiery letter to the British com- 
manding officer, Maj. Campbell, but the latter replied in a 
soothing manner assuring the Secretary that the affair had 
occurred without his authority and if his officers had violated 
any laws of the United States he left them to the justice of 
that country. The cases were brought on for trial the fol- 
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lowing September, and Capt. Muir, Lieuts. Lundie and Bre- 
voort were all found guilty. The court thereupon fined Capt. 
Muir £ 10 stg. and ordered him imprisoned for 17 days. Lieut. 
Lundie met with much more severe punishment, a fine of 
£ 2000 stg. and imprisonment for 6 months, while Lieutenant 
Brevoort was let off with a fine of $250 and 75 days impris- 
onment. Two days later, however, it having been suggested 
that the offenses were regulated by the laws of the Territory 
of Indiana, enacted while Michigan was a part of that Terri- 
tory, and that those laws limited fines in such cases to one 
hundred dollars, the court reduced the punishment of Muir 
to a fine of 214 cents, of Lundie to a fine of 714 cents, of Bre- 
voort to a fine of five cents, and all without imprisonment. 
The report of the British officer commanding at Fort Malden 
upon the trial stated that Judge Woodward reduced the fines 
as a mark of his indignation that the fine permitted by the law 
was so far from being a proper punishment for such an out- 
rage on the government. 

January, 1806, Griswold as commander of the militia, is- 
sued an order suspending one made by Gov. Hull Sept. 27, 
1805, requiring officers and soldiers to appear in full uniform 
when on military duty of any kind, and in this evinced an 


’ appreciation of conditions of life in the poor and sparsely 


settled community which was lacking in the original order. 

April 16, 1806, the Secretary. was confirmed by the Senate 
as Collector of the Port of Detroit. The fees of this office 
made an appreciable and welcome addition to the Secretary’s 
income. 

While Judge Woodward was in Washington in the winter 
of 1805-6 he prepared several bills which affected Michigan 
interests. Among them was one, which, if enacted into law, 
would have greatly influenced the fortunes of Secretary Gris- 
wold. It provided that the Secretary of the Territory be 
appointed by the Governor and perform the duties of private 
secretary to the Governor, and of secretary to the Governor 
and Judges in their legislative department, and also such 
other duties as the laws of the Territory might prescribe. It 
fixed his salary at $900, but took away the power of perform- 
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ing the duties of the governor during the latter’s absence. The 
effect as a whole, would have been the serious reduction of 
the Secretary’s authority and dignity. 

Action on the bill was postponed until the following ses- 
sion, but Griswold was no doubt fully informed of the attempt. 
At any rate when Judge Woodward returned to Detroit in 
1806, he brought back a copy of the bill which he exhibited to 
the Grand Jury the following month, and it became a matter 
of common knowledge. 

In November, 1806, the dissensions of the official family 
culminated, and from that time all relations between the Judge 
and the Secretary terminated, as in March, 1808, Judge Wood- 
ward wrote that he had had no intercourse with the Secretary 
for sixteen months. 

By the provisions of the Act of Congress of March 3, 1807, 
the Secretary of the Territory was made one of the Commis- 
sioners to pass upon the claims of occupants of land within 
the Territory outside of Detroit; and with the evident expec- 
tation that the work would be completed within a few months, 
the compensation of the Secretary was fixed at $500. In fact, 
the active duties of the Commission continued from June 29, 
1807 until some time in 1811, but Griswold, although he 
ceased to act as Secretary in April, 1808, received and re- 
tained the entire $500, and his successor Reuben Attwater 
complained in vain that in spite of the fact that he, not Gris- 
wold, had performed a good part of the services, he had re- 
ceived nothing and Griswold all. 

The Governor and Secretary were not harmonious. March 
4, 1807, Gov. Hull wrote to Gen. Dearborn, that he had lately 
learned that Griswold had been in the habit of writing to 
Washington letters unfriendly to him, and had fanned the 
flame of discontent at Detroit, although two months later 
he wrote again to the same correspondent that such infor- 
mation he had learned was incorrect. 

Conditions at this time could not have been pleasant for the 
Secretdry, and we find him writing to his friend Samuel 
Huntington,-later Governor of Ohio, suggesting that if Gideon 
Granger, then Postmaster General, and a common friend from 
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Connecticut, should retire from his office, the position would 
be acceptable and desirable. A little later he writes the same 
friend that he had been urged by some of the principal people 
of the Territory to permit his name to be suggested to the 
President to succeed Hull as Governor on the expiration of 
his term in March, 1808, but if he remained in Michigan he 
would prefer the office of Judge. He states his qualifications 
for the latter position to be some acquaintance with law from 
a short but systematic study, a thorough knowledge of the 
statutes of Michigan and Indiana, an intimate acquaintance 
with the land titles of the country, and he had given attention 
to the forms and practice of the courts and bar. While these 
may be conceded to lack some desirable qualifications for the 
position, they equalled or exceeded those possessed by Judge 
Bates at the time of his appointment. 

Matters at Detroit went from bad to worse. July 20, 1807, 
Gov. Hull removed from all his offices—several in number— 
James Abbott, a close friend of Griswold, John Gentle, an- 
other friend, but a decided and unscrupulous enemy of Hull 
and Woodward, had been publishing for some months in the 
Pittsburgh Commonwealth—reprinted in Philadelphia Aurora 
—a series of articles bitterly attacking the Governor and 
Judge. 

In Nov. 1807 Abijah Hull, a nephew of the Governor and 
Deputy Surveyor General, feeling himself aggrieved by action 
of the Land Commissioners, challenged Griswold and Abbott, 
two of them, and set the place of the encounter on the 
Canadian side of Detroit River. But the course of true 
chivalry did not run smooth and the challenger was arrested ; 
all this however tended to intensify the feeling between the 
Governor and Secretary. 

December 7, 1807, in consequence of apprehension over 
dangers from Indians, and under authority of the President, 
Gov. Hull called out three regiments for service. This caused 
inconvenience and trouble, and by many was thought unnec- 
essary. The feeling was encouraged by enemies of the Gov- 
ernor, and Jan. 16, 1808, he issued a proclamation reciting 
that a dangerous faction existed in the Territory, headed by 
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unprincipled men, who were continually inflaming the minds of 
the good people by the basest falsehoods, and were exciting 
mutiny and encouraging desertion, and he then proceeded to 
warn those whose situation in the government ought to admon- 
ish them of their duties. The Governor sent a copy of this 
Proclamation to the Secretary of State with a letter in which 
he said that the state of things mentioned had been produced 
under the patronage of Stanley Griswold, Secretary of the 
Territory. At about the same date several officers stationed 
at the Fort in Detroit wrote to General Dearborn, Secretary 
of War, clearly referring to Griswold and his friends and 
holding them responsible for the troubles. As a result of 
this communication Gen. Dearborn wrote on Feb. 29, 1808, to 
Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, that he had lost 
confidence in Griswold. 

An indication of the popular unrest at Detroit appears from 
an occurrence Feb. 21, 1808. George Hoffman and Robert 
Smart with the presence and perhaps assistance of Harris H. 
Hickman (who married Gov. Hull’s youngest daughter), James 
McCloskey, William Watson and William Robinson, assaulted 
Adam Gentle—brother of John—and James Abbott, and it 
was claimed broke into the houses of Stanley Griswold and 
others. Three indictments were found and at the trial Hoff- 
man and Smart were found guilty. During the month before 
this event, Griswold himself had been brought before a special 
court composed of three justices of the peace, charged with 
having advised some of the militia to go home, and he was 
bound over to keep the peace. 

The result of these dissensions was to create the feeling in 
the mind of the President that even if the trouble was not 
the fault of Griswold, it was evident he could not agree with 
Hull, and accordingly, on Feb. 9, 1808, the President sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the name of William Hull for 
Governor and of Reuben Attwater of Vermont as Secretary 
and Collector in place of Griswold. The names were referred 
to a special committee, and the President was requested to 
lay before the Senate any memorials and petitions he had 
received relating to the conduct of Hull and Griswold. March 
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18 these documents were read and Attwater was confirmed, 
but action on Hull was postponed, and he was not confirmed 
until March 31, and then in the face of strong opposition. 

April 19, Griswold turned over his office to Harris H. Hick- 
man acting for the Governor, and on May 5 he wrote to the 
President a pathetic letter, reciting in a dignified way the 
occasion for the New England antagonism to him as a min- 
ister, his subsequent editorship of a New Hampshire news- 
paper, his acceptance of the post in Michigan and the bring- 
ing of his family a thousand miles to their new home, the 
beginning of prosperity and the sudden blow of his removal 
bringing discouragement and woe to his wife, his children and 
himself. 

After his arrival he had bought property in Detroit, and 
on April 2, 1808, sold it to John Whipple for an expressed 
consideration of $450. The lot was described as 85 ft. by 192 
ft., being next to the old commons, bounded in the rear by 
Elijah Brush, on the west southwest by Mary Abbott, on the 
east northeast by J. B. Peltier. 

In September he left Detroit, bought a farm and settled at 
Doan’s Corners, now a part of Cleveland, Ohio, in the house 
lately occupied by his friend Samuel Huntington, then Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and after a short time went on to Washington 
to settle his accounts as Collector. In a letter from there 
to Huntington he intimated his willingness to accept any 
office the latter might wish to bestow. 

In the spring of 1809 he was elected clerk of his township, 
but did not long remain without an office of importance. Ed- 
ward Tiffin, U. S. Senator from Ohio, resigned March 3, 1809, 
and as the legislature was not in session the Governor was 
called upon to make an interim appointment; not wishing to 
offend any active aspirant for the place he bethought himself 
of his friend Griswold and his need, and gave him the appoint- 
ment. Griswold arrived in Washington June 1, appeared in 
the Senate and qualified the next day. Some question was 
raised as to his eligibility, but the Senate voted unanimously 
in his favor. The session closed June 28 and the second 
session opened the following November 27 with Griswold pres- 
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ent. His activity in Congress seems to have been confined to 
voting, as there is no record of his action on any committee 
or of his taking part in any debate. 

He was replaced January 12, 1810, by Alex Campbell, who 
had been elected senator by the Ohio Legislature, but Fortune 
was still his friend. The President, on March 9, sent his 
name to the Senate as United States Judge in the Territory 
of Illinois in the place of Obadiah Jones, who had resigned. 
There was some opposition, but a week later he was confirmed, 
and soon left for his home; and there collecting his family 
and household goods, he started in May for Cincinnati, where 
he intended to take a boat on the Ohio River for Kaskaskia, 
his destination. Sickness overtook them on the way. He 
left his family in Cincinnati in August and made his way on 
horseback to the seat of his duties, held court, took part in 
enacting one statute as a member of the legislative body, and 
returned to Cincinnati, where he spent the winter. While on 
his western trip he went on to St. Louis, and meeting Judge 
Griffin, one of the Judges of Michigan Territory, agreed with 
him for an exchange of places if it could be arranged at 
Washington.. This was in expectation of a change in the gov- 
ernment when Hull’s term expired in March, 1811, but in this 
he was disappointed. Illinois, however, did not suit him; his 
health suffered from the climate, and in December, 1812, he 
wrote to President Madison again suggesting a transfer to 
Detroit, or better still, his appointment as Surveyor General 
of the United States with headquarters at Cincinnati. Neither 
of these suggestions was effective and Illinois continued the 
scene of his official labors during the remainder of his life. 

He appears to have acted as legislator on but two occasions, 
Oct. 10, 1810, and Nov. 9,-1811. In 1812 Illinois passed to 
the second stage of Territorial government in which the 
Judges were not legislators, and thereafter his only official 
duties were judicial. 

At that time the three United States Judges constituted 
the “General Court” of the Territory, which had general, 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and held two terms of court 
annually in each of the two counties in the Territory. One 
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of the first acts of the State Legislature was to take away 
from this court its local work which left it very little to do, 
and all the judges absented themselves most of the time, thus 
causing much dissatisfaction. Judge Griswold spent his time 
in Cincinnati, where his family still lived. In the summer of 
1813, Griswold, with the other judges, was presented by the 
Grand Juries of two counties for non-residence and non-at- 
tendance. One result was the removal of Griswold with his 
family to Shawneetown on the Ohio River, and the County 
seat of Gallatin County. This was a straggling village of 
perhaps 100 houses, frequently overflowed and even then con- 
sidered unhealthy. 

In December, 1814, the Legislature organized the United 
States Judges as a Supreme Court and provided for the hold- 
ing of two courts annually in each county and for the sitting 
as a Court of Appeals at the Capital. Judge Griswold made 
no objection to this assumption of authority by the State 
Legislature, but the other two judges promptly denied the 
authority of the Legislature over them with the result that 
the Governor took the matter up with Congress which, in 1815 
passed an Act requiring the judges to hold Circuit Courts in 
each county. During the summer of that year while on his 
judicial circuit Griswold contracted a fever and died at his 
home in Shawneetown August 21, 1815. 

During all his life Judge Griswold retained an active inter- 
est in religious matters. When Rev. S. J. Mills went through 
Illinois on a Missionary tour in 1814 he reported that Judge 
Griswold was a decided friend of the Bible Society, and in 
fact acted as the recipient of the Bibles sent for distribution. 

Griswold was of some literary ability, and on July 3, 1813, 
he delivered at Cincinnati, where he was then living, an oration 
on the “Exploits of our Fathers, or a Concise History of the 
Military Events of our Revolutionary War”. Several of his 
sermons and addresses were published, of which the following 
are preserved : 

1. A statement of the singular manner of proceeding of the 
Rev. Association of the South part of Litchfield County, in 
an Ecclesiastical Prosecution, by them instituted against the 
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Rey. Stanley Griswold . . . Hartford, 1798. 8°, pp. 32. 
(M.H.S.; U.T.S.; Y.C.) 

2.. A Funeral Eulogium (from Daniel v, 11), pronounced at 
New Milford, on the Twenty-second of February, 1800; being 
the day recommended by Congress for publicly testifying 
respect to the Memory of George Washington. Being also his 
Birth-Day. Litchfield. 8°, pp. 24. 

(Brown Univ.; C.H.S., M.H.S.; N.Y. Publ. Libr.; U.S.) 

3. Truth its own test and God its own Judge. Or an In- 
quiry,—how far men may claim authority over each other’s 
religious opinions? A Discourse (from James iv, 11-12), de- 
livered at New Milford, October 12th, 1800. Bridgeport, 1800. 
8°, pp. 32 

Largely an argument against the alliance of Church and State. 

(A.A.S.; A.C.A.; C.H.S.; N.Y.H.S.; N.Y. Publ. Libr.; B.I, 

Hist. Soc.; U.S.; Y.C.) 
4. The good Man’s Prospects in the Hour of Death ;—and his 
Voice from the World beyond.—Two Discourses (from Deut. 
xxxiv, 1-5, and Hebr. xi, 4), delivered at New Milford, Dec. 
14th, 1800.. Being the Sabbath next after the decease of the 
Rev. Nathaneal Taylor. . Litchfield 1801. 8°, pp. 32. 

(CELS.; US; ¥.C.) 

5. Overcoming Evil with Good.—A Sermon (Rom. XII, 14-21) 
delivered at Wallingford, Connecticut, March 11, 1801; before 
a numerous collection of the friends of the Constitution, of 
Thomas Jefferson, President, and of Aaron Burr, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Hartford 1801. 8°, pp. 36. 

' (AALS.; A.G.A.; Brit. Mus.; C.H.S.; N.Y. Hist. Soc.; U.S.; 
Y.C.) 

Reprinted at New Haven in 1845 (8°, pp. 24), with the leg- 
end on the cover, “Let every American Citizen Purchase and 
Read.” 

An exhortation to unity, instead of partisan triumph. 

6. The.Good Land we live in—A sermon (from Deut. viii, 
7-14), delivered at Suffield (Connecticut) on the Celebration 
of the Anniversary of American Independence. July 7th, 1802. 
Suffield, 1802. 8°, pp. 29. 
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(A.A.S.; A.C.A.; | Brit. Mus.; Brown Univ.; C.H.S.; 
N.Y.H.S.; N.Y. Publ. Libr.; U.S.; Y.C.) 
7. Infidelity not the only enemy of Christianity, or Hipocrasy 
and Antichrist exposed. A Discourse (from I Cor. iii, 11-15), 
delivered at New Haven on the evening preceding the public 
Commencement, September 13th, 1803. New Haven 1803. 8°, 
pp. 24 

(B. Ath.; C.H.S.; U.T.S.; Y.C.) 
8. The Exploits of our Fathers, or a concise history of the 
Military Events of our Revolutionary War. An Oration de- 
livered at Cincinnati (Ohio) July 3d, 1813 (the 4th. being 
Sunday) in celebration of the thirty-seventh Anniversary of 
American Independence. Cincinnati 12°, pp. 27 (Y.C.) 

Notice should also be made of the following supposed to be 
edited by Abraham Bishop :— 

Church and State, a political union, formed by the enemies 
of both. Tllustrated by Correspondencies between the Rev. 
Stanley Griswold, and the Rev. Dan Huntington, and between 


Col. Ephraim Kirby, and the Rev. Joseph Lyman. 1802. 8°, pp. 
60 . 


(A.A.S.; B.Ath.; N.Y.H.S.; Y.C.) 

Three letters of Griswold and one of Huntington (in Sept.- 
Noy., 1801) occupy pp. 5-31. They relate to rumors of a 
denial of Christianity by Mr. Griswold. 





THE REGIME OF THE GOVERNOR AND JUDGES 
oF MicHIGAN TERRITORY 


By Georce B. CatiLin 
LIBRARIAN DETROIT NEWS 


HEN the architects of the 19th Century began the plan- 
WV ning of skyscraper buildings, with a framework of 
massive steel to carry the weight of the walls and floors, the 
lookers-on were astonished to see brick-laying commonly begun 
in one of the upper stories before the ground floor was walled 
in. The statesmen who began the construction of this nation 
of ours, 147 years ago, adopted a similar practice and so it 
happened that before we were a nation equipped with a con- 
stitutional government we were provided with an ordinance 
for the government of remote interior regions which were 
still in an unsettled condition. 

A committee of Congress, headed by Thomas Jefferson, 
drew up an ordinance for the government of a vast region 
designated as the Northwest Territory and it was adopted by 
Congress on April 238, 1784.1. Three years later the Ohio 
_ Land Companies which had arranged for the purchase of sev- 
eral large tracts along the Ohio River, asked for certain amend- 
ments of the original ordinance and Manasseh Cutler and 
Nathan Dane drew up another and more specific ordinance 
which was submitted April 26, 1787 and was adopted by Con- 
gress on July 17, 1787.2, The Constitution of the United States 
was not finished until September 17, 1787, and even at the close 
of the year 1788 only 11 of the states had assented to its adop- 
tion. 

On May 3, 1800 the Northwest Territory was divided and 
the two new divisions were designated as Ohio Territory and 
Indiana Territory, the latter including all the region west of 
the mouth of the Miami River and including the present 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. When 


This paper won first place in the historical prize essay contest sponsored 
by the Michigan State Historical Society in 1930.—-Kditor. 

13. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States, Vol. I, Chap. 2. 

2Ww. P. and J. P. Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, Vol. I, Chaps. 4-7, and 9. ; 

JT, Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 159-160; D. G. McCarty, Territorial 
Governors of the Old Northwest, p. 75. 
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Ohio Territory had attained sufficient population to warrant 
organization as a state an enabling act was adopted by Con- 
gress in 1802, a constitution was completed November 29 
and on February 19, 1803 Ohio was admitted to the Union of 
states.* 

The seat of government of Indiana Territory was established 
at Vincennes. This was so remote from Michigan and its 
natural capital at Detroit that when Indiana Territory held 
an election in 1804 to decide that it would adopt the second 
grade of government provided for the territories the date of 
the election had passed before the notification of it reached 
Detroit, so the people of Michigan did not vote. The new 
government of Indiana consisted of the Governor and the 
Territorial Council and this meant that the old regime of the 
Governor and Judges in Indiana, consisting of four men who 
were not representative of the people, would be abandoned and 
the people of the Territory would be given representative 
government for which they would elect members of the Terri- 
torial Council. 

Following this election Congress, in response to a second 
petition® from the inhabitants of Michigan, on January 11, 
1805, passed an act which separated Michigan from Indiana 
Territory and created the new Territory of Michigan, which 
was to be governed by a board of the Governor and Judges.® 
Congress seemed to assume that the inhabitants of a new Ter- 
ritory were not fitted for self-government, so instead of seek- 
ing out the most competent residents of the Territory to rule 
it, the appointments were made from other states. Gen. Wil- 
liam Hull of Newton, Mass. was appointed Governor; Au- 
gustus B. Woodward of Alexandria, Va. was named as one 
of the Judges. Frederick Bates, formerly of Virginia, had 
come to Detroit as a commissary clerk in Wayne’s army in 
1796. He had studied law, been appointed first postmaster 
at Detroit, Jan. 1, 1803, and now, though little experienced 
in the law, he was named as one of the Territorial Judges. 
~ #P, Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 160; J. Burnet, Notes on the Settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, Chaps. 14-20. 

5J. B. Dillon, History of Indiana, Chaps. ant Logan Hsarey, Htstory of 


Indiana from Its Exploration to 1850, pp. 157-158. 
*Act of Oongress, Jan. 11, 1805. 
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John Griffin, formerly of Virginia, but recently appointed a 
Judge for Indiana Territory and now legislated out of office, 
was appointed as third Judge of the Territorial Supreme 
Court. Stanley Griswold, another outsider was named as 
Secretary of Michigan Territory. 

Congress probably never gave a thought to the fact that it 
was creating a cause of dissatisfaction and discontent when 
it placed in the hands of these outsiders all the executive, 
legislative and judicial authority of the Territory and to these 
it added the authority to dispose of the public lands of the 
Territory as they would see fit and to lay out a new plan for 
Detroit. 

As early as 1798 members of the early Ohio Company began 
drifting to Detroit. These were men of unusual ability and 
enterprise. Most of them were originally from New England 
where they had been accustomed to the old town-meeting sys- 
tem which was an early form of self-government and had 
proved entirely satisfactory. Naturally they were not pleased 
to find themselves treated as subjects, under the arbitrary 
rule of men who were entire strangers, with the exception of 
Frederick Bates. The situation was aggravated by certain 
temperamental incompatibilities of the members of the Board 
of the Governor and Judges. Gov. Hull soon found it hard 
to agree with Judge Woodward, who, by virtue of the priority 
of his appointment as a judge, ranked as Chief Justice of the 
Territory. Frederick Bates was a particularly amiable and 
conciliatory man, a son of Quaker parents. When it came to 
an open issue he sided with Judge Woodward because he 
recognized him as a man of great learning, but often he was 
able to harmonize the differences between his associates.” 
Judge Griffin did not arrive in Detroit until more than a 
year after the Territorial government was organized and after 
that he was always a strong partisan of Judge Woodward 
and supporter of his policies and acts. %. 

When Woodward and Hull arrived at Detroit they found 
the town had been completely swept away by a conflagration 


TLetters of Frederick Bates to A. B. Woodward, Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., 
VIII, 557-563. 
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which had occurred on June 11, 1805, nearly three weeks 
before their arrival. The inhabitants naturally wanted to 
rebuild their homes at once on the lots they had long occu- 
pied, but the old town had been a huddle of log houses crowded 
together on narrow streets, the broadest of which was but 
20 feet wide. This was of course unsanitary and particularly 
dangerous in case another fire should occur so Gov. Hull and 
Judges Woodward and Bates persuaded them to consent to 
the laying out of a new town® with wider streets and larger 
lots, planned at a uniform size of 50 by 100 feet. This plan 
delayed rebuilding by people who were living in all sorts of 
improvised shelters while the new Territorial government ar- 
ranged with Congress for the authority to lay out a new town 
plan and to provide a system for exchanging grants of new 
lots for the old ones, and for the grant of a free donation lot 
to each inhabitant of the town above 17 years of age who had 
been a bona fide resident at the time of the fire. This took 
time so the inhabitants chafed at the delay and began to in- 
dulge in harsh criticism of their rulers.® 

While Michigan was still a part of the Northwest Territory 
the citizens of Detroit had petitioned the Territorial Legis- 
lature, sitting at Chillicothe, asking for incorporation as a 
town. A bill to that effect was introduced by delegate Solo- 
mon Sibley and it was passed January 18, 1802. The act 
named a board of five trustees, a secretary, an assessor, a 
collector and a marshal who would hold office until an elec- 
tion could be held. The election, held on May 8 chose as 
trustees George Meldrum, John: Dodemead, James Henry, 
Charles Francis Girardin and Joseph Campau. Peter Au- 
drain was elected secretary; Robert Abbott as assessor; Jacob 
Clemens as collector and Elias Wallen as marshal.!° 

This municipal government functioned to the satisfaction 
of the citizens and a new board was elected in May of each 
year. On May 6, 1805 the officers elect were: James Abbott, 
Dr. William Brown, Dr. Joseph Wilkinson, Frederick Bates 


8Silas Farmer, History of Detroit, p. 26; Burton Historical Collection; Mich. 


Pion. and Hist. Colls. 
*Farmer’s History of Detroit, p. 26; John Gentle’s letter to Pittsburgh Aurora. 


1Marmer’s History of Detroit, p. 133. 
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and John Williams, trustees; Peter Audrain, secretary; Jos- 
eph Watson, assessor; John Baptiste Piquette, collector and 
John Connor, marshal. This town board held regular meet- 
ings for the transaction of business up to the time of the fire 
on June 11, 1805. The newly appointed board of the Gov- 
ernor and Judges took over the Territorial government on 
July 1st but it completely ignored the established town gov- 
erning board, as if the charter and the officials elected under 
it had also been consumed in the fire. 

Having been. accustomed to the management of their mu- 
nicipal affairs by a board of their own choosing the people of 
Detroit, the trustees and other town officers protested the 
usurpation by the Governor and Judges. These complaints 
persisted and to quiet the public clamor the Governor and 
Judges on September 13, 1806 passed a new act of incorpora- 
tion for Detroit without bothering to repeal the original act. 
This act gave to the Governor the power to appoint a Mayor 
for Detroit, but it permitted the citizens to elect a board of 
six trustees and this board, curiously enough, was divided 
into two separate houses, an upper and a lower, consisting of 
three trustees for each. It gave the Mayor the power to veto 
any act which he did not approve. 

Governor Hull appointed Solomon Sibley as Mayor of De- 
troit and the people elected as trustees of the upper house 
Stanley Griswold, John Harvey and Peter Desnoyers; for the 
lower house Isaac Jones, John Gentle and James Dodemead. 
Mr. Sibley, on being appointed Mayor, looked over the situa- 
tion and seemed to assume that this form of town government 
would make him the creature of the Governor to exercise the 
veto power so as to frustrate any act of the trustees which 
the Governor would not approve, so he refused to serve and 
Elijah Brush was appointed in his place. The trustees in 
their turn, with John Gentle as their spokesman, denounced 
the act and its apparent intention to keep the municipal gov- 
ernment in close control of the Territorial government. The 
citizens generally expressed their indignation and refused to 
elect another town board under that act so, on February 24, 


NTbid., p. 134. 
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1809, the act was repealed. This would apparently revert the 
government of the town back to the original charter of 1802 
which had not been repealed. The reversion did not suit the 
purposes of the Governor and Judges so, on September 16, 
1810 they repealed all acts of the Northwest Territory within 
the Territory of Michigan.’* This placed all municipal affairs 
in the direct control of the Governor and Judges and it was 
not until October 24, 1815, when, following the War of 1812, 
Gen. Lewis Cass was appointed Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory, that an act re-establishing municipal government was 
adopted. 

It was not until the close of 1806 that Judge Woodward 
completed his sketches for a new street plan for Detroit. He 
was present on the ground when Pierre L’Enfant, the French 
engineer, laid out his plan of the city of Washington and had 
made a careful study of L’Enfant’s scheme of broad intersect- 
ing avenues with occasional circular parks which would 
afford convenient and direct routes diagonal to the general 
street plan, across the city. He systematized and developed 
L’Enfant’s general idea in a way that made each circus or 
circular park a center of a municipal district or ward. At 
intervals of 4,000 feet he laid out a system of parallel grand 
avenues 200 feet in width, one set running east and west, the 
other running north and south and at each point where these 
would intersect he laid out a grand circus 1,000 feet in diame- 
ter. In addition he laid out a system of avenues 120 feet wide, 
now illustrated by Woodward, Jefferson, Broadway, Bagley 
and Monroe avenues. About each grand circus he laid out a 
system of three concentric polygonal streets and where the 
avenues, 120 feet wide, intersected with the grand avenues, 
200 feet wide, he provided an open campus, like the present 
Campus Martius.'® 

The Woodward street plan, had it been carried out as an 
entirety, would have prevented for all time the occurrence of 
difficult traffic problems in the city and plenty of open spaces. 
A citizen wishing to go to any part of the city would have 


“2Farmer’s History of Detroit, p. 134. 
BMap “Woodward’s Street Plan for Detroit.” 
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had but to go to the nearest grand circus to find a practically 
straight route leading to his destination. The width pro- 
vided for the two types of avenues would have furnished ample 
room for the most congested traffic. 

But Detroit at this time was more than 100 years old. At 
the time of the fire it had about 900 inhabitants and a good 
many of those had moved away, some of them settling on the 
Canadian side of the river. Governor Hull and Judge With- 
erell regarded Woodward’s plan as ridiculous and fantastic. 
They pointed out that it was laid out regardless of the area 
of the government military reserve between the Fort and the 
river and that it ignored the fact that most of the area covered 
by the plan was already in farms in private ownership. In 
another century, they admitted, Detroit might grow to a 
population that might cover such an area, but it did not then 
seem probable. Neither the territorial nor the town govern- 
ment they believed had any right to anticipate the needs of a 
future generation by laying out streets and avenues across 
the lands of private owners and it would be a shame to foist 
upon the citizens of the future a necessary adherence to a 
plan which was based, apparently, upon the structure of a 
spider’s web, and thus symbolic of the mind of the originator 
of the plan. 

Judge Woodward explained that he did not intend to have 
the town laid out at that time beyond the area of the present 
need. He did, however, want to insure that as the town would 
grow into a great city, its streets would be continued and 
extended on the originally prescribed lines and so insure a 
symmetrical and systematic development of the city. He urged 
that the owners of surrounding farms be forewarned of the 
ultimate street extensions and that the purchasers of areas 
out of the original farms be informed of the nature of the 
plan so they would not erect buildings or other obstructions 
in the line of the proposed street openings.'* 

At this time Thomas Smith and Patrick McNiff, both prac- 
tical surveyors and engineers, were residents of Detroit but 
Judge Woodward, perhaps to win the favor of Gov. Hull, 


4Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XII, 473-483. 
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employed his relative, Abijah Hull, to draw his city plan to 
scale that it might be forwarded to Washington for the ap- 
proval of Congress as well as be acted upon by the Governor 
and Judges for its adoption and establishment.!® Abijah 
Hull completed his drawing of the Woodward plan in January, 
1807; it was adopted by the Governor and Judges, forwarded 
to Washington for approval and evidently approved by Con- 
gress. This congressional approval is, of course a conjecture, 
but it is based upon the claim and assertion of Judge Wood- 
ward. Later, in 1830, Congress, appearing to have heard that 
the original and approved plan had been altered without se- 
curing governmental consent, ordered the Mayor and Common 
Council of Detroit to submit a new map of the city of Detroit. 
That map was drawn by John Farmer. It showed radical 
changes from the formally adopted plan. The lots as rear- 
ranged had been sold and built upon and so the Farmer map 
of Detroit, which bore evidence of careful preparation, was 
adopted as the official map of the city. The story of the wreck- 
ing and abolition of the Woodward plan will be told later on, 
as it did not occur until 1818. That action was delayed by 
other causes of disagreement in the board of the Governor and 
Judges and by the series of events which led up to the War of 
1812. 

The British on abandoning Detroit had established a border 
military post near the mouth of Detroit River and built Fort 
Malden there. British soldiers began to desert and seek 
asylum on the American side.4® Gov. Hull favored a concilia- 
tory policy which would permit British officers to arrest these 
deserters on American soil and take them back to Canada for 
punishment. Judge Woodward opposed that policy. Slaves 
were owned on both sides of the river, regardless of the pro- 
hibitory clause in the Ordinance of the Northwest Territory. 
Slaves from the Canadian side ran away and found refuge 
about Detroit. Gov. Hull was disposed to permit their owners 
to recover them. Judge Woodward opposed such recoveries.’ 


Abijah Hull’s Plan of Detroit, January 1807. 
Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XV, 30-34, 597-598. 


ua and Papers from Territory of Michigan in State Department, 1805- 
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The Governor found partisans among the citizens when 
he criticised the acts of Judge Woodward. John Whipple, a 
citizen of Detroit failed to win a decision in court and there- 
upon denounced Judge Woodward publicly as a “damned 
rascal.” This was plain contempt of court and Whipple was 
subjected to a fine and placed under bond for good behavior. 
Goy. Hull remitted the fine and expressed his approval of 
Whipple.’® Later Whitmore Knaggs attacked Judge Wood- 
ward with a club on the public street, but when Knaggs was 
brought to trial Woodward treated him with great lenience 
because, he said, Knaggs was an ignorant and well-meaning 
man who had been incited to his act of lawlessness by men who 
entertained a personal spite against himself. 

Early in 1807 Judge Bates was appointed Secretary to 
Louisiana Territory and in his place was appointed James 
Witherell of Vermont, as one of the Judges of Michigan Ter- 
ritory. The board of the Governor and Judges now consisted 
of two New Englanders, Hull and Witherell, and two Vir- 
ginians, Woodward and Griffin. From that time the govern- 
ment was in constant disagreement and often it was dead- 
locked for weeks and months at a stretch, unable to enact a 
law or to perform any other useful function. 

Judge Woodward went to Washington, presumably to lay 
before certain members of Congress the situation at Detroit 
and during his absence Gov. Hull and Judge Witherell dis- 
carded the code of laws framed by Woodward in 1805 and 
drew up an entirely new code regardless of Judge Griffin’s 
opposition. When Judge Woodward returned and discovered 
what had been done he took note of the fact that the new code 
had not been enacted in accordance with the prescribed form 
laid down in the territorial ordinance so he declared the new 
code to be null and void, and held that the original code was 
still in force. Hull and Witherell stood for the new code; 
Woodward and Griffin for the old code. Cases tried by jus- 
tices under the Witherell code were appealed and Woodward 
and Griffin dismissed them. 

Justices of the Peace in the several judicial districts were 


%Farmer’s History of Detroit, p. 183. 
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at a loss to discover what was law and what was not law. 
Hull and Witherell persuaded their adherents to petition for 
the establishment of the Witherell code and such a petition 
was drawn up in each district. Woodward and Griffin also 
found partisans for their own contention and the result was 
that for a period of several months Michigan Territory was 
left in a state of anarchy with no law established by authority. 
Gov. Hull issued a proclamation calling for a session of the 
legislative board and invited all people who had causes to 
present to assemble at the Council House, which, he announced, 
“had been cleaned for the purpose of holding a legislative 
session.” Judge Woodward, who had retired to his farm at 
the River Raisin wrote a bitter letter to the Governor in which 
he refused to attend the meeting and of course Judge Griffin 
adopted the same course.!® 

It presently became apparent to all that such a situation 
must soon come to the attention of Congress and the proba- 
bility was that a governing board which would not function 
must be displaced by another which would do so. Gov. Hull 
began certain conciliating measures but Judge Witherell stood 
firm. Judge Woodward finally agreed to meet with his col- 
leagues and after many sessions in which the deadlock over the 
adoption of the code was continued the two factions of the leg- 
islative board made concessions and a reign of law was finally 
established. The petty feud however still continued and 
each time a deadlock would occur Judge Woodward would 
retire to his farm while Judge Griffin remained on the ground 
in Detroit to prevent action of any sort by continuing the 
deadlock by acting with Woodward. 

During all this wearisome period the leading, citizens of 
Detroit were protesting against their inefficient and often 
inoperative government. They bombarded Congress with 
memorials but Congress appeared to be too busy to take note 
of them. They found a sympathizer in Senator Thomas 
Worthington” of Ohio who tried to advocate their plea for a 
change of government for Michigan Territory. But always 

Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXXVI, 363-368. 


Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXVII, 349; also papers in the Burton His- 
torical Collection. 
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their appeals failed to secure any action on the part of Con- 
gress. They appealed to George Poindexter,?! Congressional 
Delegate from the Territory of Mississippi, who, on the floor 
of the house urged an investigation of the alleged abuses 
charged against the governing board of Michigan Territory; 
but no action was taken. 

Stanley Griswold, Secretary of the board and acting gov- 
ernor in the absence of Gov. Hull, was an opinionated man 
who found difficulty in agreeing with any of the board con- 
tinuously. He made the mistake of ingratiating himself with 
the people of the town who were trying to secure the dismissal 
or recall of the Governor and Judge Woodward and was sus- 
pected of fomenting discontent. About the only issue upon 
which Judge Woodward and the Governor were uniformly 
agreed was that Griswold should be removed and eventually 
they succeeded in securing his dismissal and Reuben Attwater 
was appointed Secretary in Griswold’s place. 

Each and all of the members of the governing board were 
inclined to worry about the danger of an Indian attack upon 
Detroit. They were all well acquainted with the history of 
such attacks on various settlements in the past, and in Detroit 
they were told stories of the Pontiac siege with such exaggera- 
tions as the interval of 40 years had developed. While the 
Indians were apparently peaceful, none of the inhabitants 
could overlook the fact that the new town was wide open to 
an attack and that it was without any adequate defense.” 
The old stockade, burned in 1805, had not been replaced. The 
area of the new town was considerably larger than that of 
the old town, because of the enlarged building lots, and new 
streets which had been extended across the area of the former 
public common from the line of Griswold to Randolph street. 
A number of Indian scares were bruited about by mischievous 
and imaginative citizens. Indians were reported as holding 
large councils in various places, such as Pontiac had held in 
1763. Then two or three baseless night alarms served to put 
the Governor in a panic. 


17bid., XXIX, 655. 
Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XL, 162-189. 
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He called out his militia force, which included about every 
ablebodied man of the district and set some of them to cutting 
log pickets 16 to 18 feet long in the cedar and tamarack 
swamps along the shores of Lake St. Clair. He had a line 
of fortification laid out about the town and set gangs of men 
digging ditches four feet deep. In these ditches the log pick- 
ets were set up as close together as they would stand and the 
work on a new stockade progressed rapidly. The hewers, 
choppers and diggers began to demand wages for their forced 
labor under martial law but there were no funds from which 
to pay them and the emergency was regarded as too critical to 
permit delay of the defensive work. Hence a new cause of 
discontent. If some of the citizens had brought about the 
state of panic by mischievous misrepresentations they now 
had cause to regret their propagation of panic, as it involved 
them in a term of hard labor without pay. 

Judge Woodward had at first been very active in pushing 
defensive”? work and had planned several battery positions out- 
side the line of stockade. Gov. Hull and his adherents criti- 
cised ihese works so Judge Woodward, now convinced that 
the scare was without any reason, criticised the Governor for 
driving the work as he had done. Hull and his adherents in 
their turn told a story of how Judge Woodward on one of 
the night alarms, had rushed from his house half-dressed, 
carrying his papers and effects in saddlebags while he looked 
for the best direction in which to seek safety. After that the 
work on the stockade progressed more slowly.** 

But there was no return to tranquility. The Napoleonic 
wars kept all Europe in a turmoil. France had begun to chal- 
lenge Great Britain’s supremacy of the high seas. Great 
Britain was stronger in ships than in man power, as many of 
her able seamen had settled in America. This brought about 
certain rulings which were loaded with trouble. One of these 
was that no British subject had a right to expatriate himself 
without the consent of the King. In order to man British 
ships with competent men British war vessels began holding 

2Photostat letter, A. B. Woodward to Frederick Bates, Aug. 12, 1807, in Bur- 


ton Historical Collection. 
*Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XL, 169, 170, 174. 
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up American merchant vessels on the high seas and taking 
off able seamen under the claim that they were British sub- 
jects. The United States began building warships and man- 
ning them. In June of 1807 the U. S. ship Chesapeake was 
fired upon by the British warship Leopard because she re- 
sisted seizure of members of her crew. This brought about an 
immediate menace of war which continued until war was 
declared by the United States in 1812. 

The result was five years of great anxiety in and about 
Detroit, for war was regarded as imminent by the people of 
both governments. The commandant of Fort Malden at Am- 
herstburg began calling in chiefs of various Indian tribes for 
conferences. The Indians were given lavish entertainment 
and presented with guns, ammunition, blankets, knives and 
other equipment, as if in preparation for war, and by the 
liberal use of government money the Indians were won over to 
favor the British cause. The governing board and the leading 
citizens of Detroit implored the government at Washington 
to provide funds with which to win over the Indians to the 
American cause, or, if this was not done, to provide a more 
adequate defensive force and equipment for Detroit. Gov. 
Hull went to Washington to present in person a full report of 
conditions at Detroit to the Secretary of War but the gov- 
ernment was so busy with preparations along the Atlantic 
seaboard that for.a time it seemed indifferent to the fate of 
Detroit as it expected, if the town were lost to British control, 
it could be recovered again as it had been in 1796.75 

Finally the War Department authorized the raising of 
volunteer militiamen in Ohio for the defense of Detroit and 
Gov. Hull took charge of that enlistment in person. At the 
same time Elijah Brush assembled about 600 militiamen at 
Detroit and Judge Witherell, who had fought all through the 
Revolution, being regarded as the most experienced military 
officer at Detroit, undertook the drilling and disciplining of 
them for the emergency of war which seemed imminent in 
the spring of 1812. The United States declared war against 
Great Britain on June 18 and the British posts in the west 


% Mich. Pion. and Hist. Oolls., XL Hull’s letters to Eustis. 
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were promptly notified but notice did not reach Gen. Hull 
until he was near the River Raisin on the way to Detroit 
with his little army which numbered little more than an ordi- 
nary regiment. On arriving at the Maumee he had dispatched 
some of his sick men, considerable of his baggage and all of 
his papers on the little sloop Cuyahoga and when it arrived 
at Fort Malden it was captured by the British forces stationed 
there. 

Arrived at Detroit Gen. Hull’s complete muster of military 
force amounted to about 2,300 men. They were fairly well 
equipped with ammunition but some of the 40 odd cannon in 
the fort were almost useless because of broken carriages. The 
one critical lack was the available food supply for the people 
of the town and the troops. A hurried demand was sent to 
Ohio for cattle and other food supplies and Capt. Henry 
Brush started from Urbana for Detroit with 300 men, 100 
head of cattle and other provisions. He was confronted with 
a superior force of Indians and British at the River Raisin. 
Three attempts were made to escort him to Detroit by detach- 
ments of troops sent for that purpose, but these troops also 
encountered Indians and British and so failed of their pur- 
pose." The net results were the battles of Monguagon and 
Brownstown. 

This was really the deciding incident which led Gen. Hull, 
as commander of the military force at Detroit and Governor 
of Michigan Territory to surrender Detroit to an inferior 
force of British and Indians without striking a blow for its 
defense, on August 16, 1812. Gen. Hull has been the victim 
of a great injustice because of peculiar circumstances. He 
was charged with treason and cowardice, convicted of the 
second charge and sentenced to be shot but was pardoned by 
the President and thus the nation was saved from a cruel 
infliction of unmerited punishment. Gov. Hull was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the office to which he had been appointed, 
because he needed the money, and: was deserving of considera- 
tion, because of his good record in the Revolution, his case 
in Detroit was prejudiced from the start. First, because he 


*Lossing’s Field Book, War of 1812, pp. 274 and 285. 
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was an outsider sent to rule over a people who were well 
fitted to govern themselves. He was neither a good executive 
nor a good business man and his numerous mistakes as Gover- 
nor led to several systematic endeavors to secure his removal. 
In spite of that he was re-appointed every three years in 1805, 
1808 and 1811. As a consequence he had few loyal supporters 
in the Territory or the town. His subordinate officers had 
no confidence in him. In the days immediately before his sur- 
render he found his military officers and men of the rank and 
file much embittered toward him because he refused to take 
their advice with regard to military operations, and as a 
consequence he had no confidence in his own command.”* 

Detroit was short of food supplies. While Gen. Hull might 
have led his men out into the open and defeated all the British 
and Indians opposed to him, he felt that the Indians would 
be able to prevent any supplies from reaching Detroit. To 
withstand a siege would mean that the garrison and the town 
must soon be starved into surrender. With the example of 
what had happened at Fort Dearborn before him, he feared 
that resistance before surrender would invite a massacre of 
soldiers and civilians alike. His papers, published in Vol. 
XL of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collection form 
his best defense. 

The crisis of the war brought out certain characteristics of 
the men who had ruled Michigan Territory. Gov. Hull at 
first had serious thoughts of making conquest of Canada, as 
his correspondence with the War Department at Washington 
plainly shows. He tried to enthuse his troops, it was said, 
by declaring that he would lead them across Canada with the 
band playing Yankee Doodle. When he was led away a 
prisoner of war the British bands played Yankee Doodle for 
him as they passed through the larger towns. 

Reuben Attwater, Secretary of the Territory and Judge 
John Griffin disappeared from Detroit and Attwater did not 
return. Judge Woodward remained at his post to intercede 
with Col. Henry Procter, who was British Commandant and 


mine Field Book, War of 1812, p. 272; Farmer’s History of Detroit, pp. 
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to protest against the lawless acts of the Indians.** When 
the Indians brought in prisoners to be sold for ransom he 
was energetic in rounding up men of wealth who would pay 
the ransom money and contributed liberally of his own small 
means. Following the massacre at River Raisin, he led a 
large delegation of Detroiters to Amherstburg to ransom the 
survivors from the hands of the Indians. At first he won the 
good will of Col. Procter and was able to secure many favors 
for the American residents, but his inclination to sarcastic 
and ironical criticism he was unable to suppress. He indulged 
in a prolonged criticism of Gen. Winchester whose incompe- 
tence led to his defeat at the River Raisin.*® Leading citizens 
of Detroit held frequent meetings to exchange opinions and 
to complain of their treatment at the hands of the Indians, 
with the apparent consent of Procter and the Indian agents 
who urged that if the Indians were too much restrained they 
would desert the British cause. These meetings excited the 
enmity and suspicions of Procter so he deported about 40 of 
the leading men of Detroit. 

Judge Woodward maintained correspondence with Wash- 
ington and in one of his letters he ventured a severe criticism 
of Procter by quoting from a passage in Shakespeare, believ- 
ing, no doubt, that even if the letter was intercepted the un- 
friendly allusion would mean nothing to Procter. The letter 
was intercepted and among the men of Procter’s command 
must have been one who not only was familiar with Shake- 
speare but who had a copy of his plays, for immediately Proc- 
ter turned against Woodward and had him deported. 

Gen. Wm. H. Harrison and Commodore O. H. Perry de- 
stroyed the British military and naval power on and about 
the upper lakes and Detroit was restored to American posses- 
sion in September 1813. Territorial government was nom- 
inally restored by the appointment of Gen. Lewis Cass as 
Governor of Michigan Territory to succeed Hull soon after- 
ward, but no legislation was undertaken until October 1814. 
Judge Witherell, who was taken away a prisoner of war, did 


*%Letters and Papers of Michigan Territory in State Department. 
Mich. Pion. and Hist. Oolls., VIII, 647-648. 
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not return to Detroit until 1815. Gov. Cass, being one of 
their own people and a man of recognized ability and honesty 
was at once very popular with Detroiters. The factional 
feeling between Woodward and Griffin on one side and Judge 
Witherell on the other showed little abatement. Gov. Cass — 
allied himself with neither faction but conducted himself 
independently according to the merits of each case, as he 
would see it. So he sometimes voted with one side and some- 
times with the other. Both factions felt that he was not a 
man to bear with trifling and prolonged deadlocks. 

With regard to Judge Woodward’s plan of Detroit, Gov. 
Cass would seem to have agreed with Judge Witherell, that 
it was too fanciful and impracticable. But it took time, ap- 
parently, to bring about an understanding between them. 
Opportunity came when Judge Woodward went to Washing- 
ton in the fall of 1817 and then Judge Witherell undertook 
the abolition of the Woodward plan as far as it could be 
done without a complete remodelling of the district already 
built upon. Apparently there was a desire to remove Wood- 
ward’s name from the city map altogether, for Woodward 
avenue was first designated as Court House street and later 
as Market street. The northern city limit up to 1815 was at 
Adams avenue. Then it was extended northward to the vi- 
cinity of Warren avenue of the present time, or two miles 
from the river. The avenue, if it were continued in a straight 
line, as laid out from the river to Adams avenue would have 
penetrated the area of the Cass farm at what is now Hancock 
avenue and it would have crossed the Grand Boulevard west 
of Second avenue. Judge Witherell had it laid out in a line 
which veered it toward the east on a middle course through 
the “Park Lots. He also had it narrowed to 66 feet instead 
of the 120 feet originally planned by Woodward, and in addi- 
tion he attached the name of Witherell to the extension, a 
name which continued to attach until 1867. 

The Woodward plan between Adams avenue on the north 
and Michigan and Monroe avenues on the south he left un- . 
disturbed, but between Monroe and Michigan avenue on the 
north down to the river front he had the streets and lot lines 
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changed. Monroe avenue was ended at the Campus Martius. 
Washington avenue if carried down to Jefferson across the 
Military reserve would penetrate the Cass farm and Macomb 
avenue, now Bagley, would penetrate the Cass farm a block 
below Grand River. These avenues he cut off so as to save 
the Cass farm from mutilation by public streets. On the 
east side he cut off Michigan, Broadway, Monroe and Madison 
avenues at Randolph street, the line of the Brush farm, and 
so in a short-sighted, mistaken moment he spoiled the plan 
of central Detroit and completely wrecked the Woodward 
plan as it applied to the remainder of the city. This could 
only have been accomplished by the sanction of a majority 
vote, which meant that Gov. Cass must have voted with Judge 
Witherell, leaving Judge Woodward’s faithful adherent, 
Griffin, the minority. 

When Judge Woodward returned to Detroit he saw what 
had been done, and noted the name of Witherell applied to 
the extension of Woodward. At the first meeting of the legis- 
lative board he presented a long letter of protest and re- 
marked: “You have well named that main avenue as With- 
erell, for you have withered my beautiful plan of Detroit and 
have spoiled the beauty and symetry of the city of Detroit for 
all time.”®° 

Popular prejudices, antipathies and animosities, once well 
established, are apt to linger on for many years after the 
provocation has been forgotten. The people of Detroit and 
Michigan respected and admired Gov. Cass and they had 
learned to like Judge Witherell, but the old antipathy against 
the autocratic form of government was unabated and Judges 
Woodward and Griffin were not generally popular. A syste- 
matic movement was begun in 1818 to secure the second stage 
of Territorial government for Michigan and substitute the 
regime of the Governor and Territorial Council for that of 
the Governor and Judges. Then the people would have legis- 
lators of their own choosing. | 

In all the previous years of the Territory appeals to Con- 
gress had been disregarded. Public protests had occasionally 

%Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XII, 473-483. 
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been printed in eastern newspapers, like the Aurora of Pitts- 
burg, but they were assumed to have been expressions of per- 
sonal rather than popular opinion. In July 1817 the Detroit 
Gazette was founded and presently the people discovered 
that now they had a medium for expressing public opinion 
that would catch the eye and make a more continuous appeal. 
The Gazette, in order to make an exhibit of the popular senti- 
ment and at the same time to maintain a continuous propa- 
ganda for a change of the form of government, began digging 
up all the records of the past which had proved offensive to 
the citizens and prejudicial to the governing board. It pub- 
lished reports of court cases, of unpopular acts of every sort; 
_ personal attacks upon the judges, ete. A series of such ar- 
ticles seemed to take effect far away in Washington, for the 
publishers saw to it that copies of the Gazette were laid before 
members of Congress. The result was that on March 3, 1823 
the prayer of the Detroit petitioners was granted; the regime 
of the Governor and Judges was abolished and that of the 
Governor and Legislative Council was established. Judges 
Griffin and Woodward were thus legislated out of office and 
soon afterward left Detroit. 





PastTorAL LETTERS FROM THE BisHoP OF QUEBEC 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF DETROIT 


By tHE Hon. Witiiam Renwick Ripper, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.C. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ONSEIGNEUR Jean de Saint-Vallier, the second 
Bishop of Quebec, was born at Grenoble, 1635, and 
educated in that city. He was, in 1684, chosen to replace the 
first Bishop, Monseigneur Francois de Laval, when that Pre- 
late, worn out by his continuous and arduous labors in the 
New World, crossed -the Atlantic for the fourth time, in that - 
year and with true Christian humility, represented that some 
younger and stronger man could do more than he for the True 
Faith. It may not be wholly without interest at the present 
time to note that no little of his troubles arose from the 


traffic in intoxicating liquors, especially their sale to the 
Indians. 


It was as Vicar-General that de Saint-Vallier arrived at 
Quebec, July 30, 1685. After visiting his Diocese, he returned 
to France in 1686, and was consecrated at Paris in 1688, 
returning to Canada later in the same year; thereafter, he 
filled the Bishop’s Throne for forty years, and during all 
that time, he was instant in season and out of season in the 
performance of his very important duties. 

In this paper, we are concerned only with his Pastoral 
Letter, sent by him to the faithful in Detroit in 1720. It is 
written in French, not substantially differing from modern 
French. I translate :— 

“Jean, by the Grace of God and of the Holy Apostolic See, 
Bishop of Quebec 

“To Our Very Dear Children, the Inhabitants of Detroit, 
Greeting and Benediction in Our Lord. 

“The great distance at which I am removed from you, Our 
Very Dear Children, added to the difficulty I find in sending 
Priests to you, to administer the Sacraments, calls upon me 
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to urge upon you by this Pastoral Letter, the indispensable 
obligation to lead a pure and Christian life, avoiding all the 
sins which could separate you from the grace of God and His 
love. If once you should be long deprived of a missionary, 
how could you reestablish the reign of God in you, if you 
had once destroyed it? This consideration should oblige you 
to preserve with great care the grace of Jesus Christ and the 
living Temple, which your heart should be. It is proper that 
we should enjoin you to preserve the material Temple, which 
we learn is in a pitiable condition (dans un état 4 faire com- 
passion), as well as the cemetery which you leave unfenced 
and open, exposed to all kinds of indecency in respect of the 
beasts, that enter, and for that fact alone deserves interdic- 
tion. But above all, we recommend you to preserve due 
obedience to your Pastor, whom it is greatly to your interest 
to retain and cherish, there being no one apparent here to 
succeed him in either the regular or the secular clergy. That 
I may more effectually appeal to you, I place before your 
eyes these words of Saint Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians: Rogamus vos Fratres wt noveritis eos qué 
laborant inter vos:' We pray you, our Very Dear Children, 
with that Apostle to hold in great consideration among you, 
him who governs you in the name of the Master, who teaches 
you your duty—to have for him a special veneration, because 
he labors for your salvation—to obey him in what he requires 
of you for the good of your souls—not to grieve him by im- 
portunate contradictions—not to make him groan under the 
burden of his charge, because that will take from you the 
means of drawing the full advantage from his diligence and 
labors. If thus you do, you will bring down the blessings of 
God, and will, in truth comfort a father who loves you as 
much as you can wish in visceribus Christi, in the bowels of 
our Master, Jesus Christ.” 


1The quotation is from 1 Thess., V. 12. The Vulgate reads: ‘“Rogamus autem 
vos, fratres, ut noveritis eos, qui laborant inter vos’; and the Authorized Version 
reads: “And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour among 

ou.” 
j 2The reference is to Philippians, I, 8; the Vulgate reads: “Testis enim mihi 
est Deus, quomodo cupiam omnes vos in visceribus Jesu Christi’; and the 
Authorized Version: “For God is my record; how greatly I long for you all 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” 
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“Given at Quebec under our hand and that of our Secretary 
and sealed with our Seal, this eighth day of June, one thou- 
sand, seven hundred and twenty. 

JEAN, Bishop of Quebec’? 

This letter was written some forty years before Detroit 
came into the possession of the British, and Bishop de Saint- 
Vallier had never been to Detroit. He made three voyages 
across the Atlantic; on one of these occasions he was captured 
by the English and was kept a prisoner in England for five 
years,* but he never ventured the Great Lakes. 

The next Pastoral Letter to be noticed was written in 1789. 

On the capitulation of Quebec in 1759 (after the memorable 
and epoch-making victory on the Plains of Abraham), the 
Conqueror agreed that “the free exercise of the Roman re- 
ligion (be) granted,” and that the Bishop should be “at lib- 
erty to come and exercise freely and with decency, the func- 
tions of his office.” | 

Henri-Marie Dubreil de Pontbriand was at that time, Sep- 
tember, 1759, Bishop of Quebec, having become the Bishop 
in 1741. He was at the time of the Siege of Quebec, lying 
sick at Charlesbourg; and, after the capitulation he went to 
Montreal, still in the possession of the French, where, sick as 
he was, he wrote the pitiful Description imparfaite de la Misere 


*This letter in French is to be found in Mandements des Eveques de Quebec, 
published by Mgr. H. Tetu and l’Abbe C.—O. Gagnon, Quebec, 1887, Vol. I, 
PP. 498, 499. This publication in three large 8vo. volumes is full of interesting 
nformation for all desirous of understanding the influence of the Church 
amongst the French Canadians. It sheds some light upon the utter failure 
of the American Revolutionaries-to undermine the rule of Britain in old Canada. 

4A letter written by l’Abbe Tremblay from Paris, June 19, 1705, to Mgr. 
de Laval throws a little light on the captivity of Saint-Vallier in England. He 
says: “You will know when you receive this that all those taken on the 
Seine by the enemy, that were prisoners in England, have been released except 
Mgr. de Quebec and his ecclesiastics. What is annoying is that that Prelate 
and his ecclesiastics will probably not be set free until peace—for the 
Emperor has asked the Queen of England and the Dutch not to give = Mgr. 
de Q. unless there is surrendered M. Mean, Dean of the Chapter at Liege, a 
—— enemy of the King, a creature of the late Prince of Orange and a 
ensionary of the States whom the Elector of Cologne as Bishop of Liege holds 
a state-prisoner and is determined never to release. A demand is also made in 
return for the ecclesiastics, for certain French ministers ‘taken with the Cami- 
sards in the Cevennes and condemned to the galleys. We are sorry for the 
Prelate who lives a sad life and who has but little consolation. M. de Langen, 
three priests of St. Sulpice and M. Bouteville among others share his captivity.” 

In l’Historie de l’Hotel-Dieu de Quebec of Mere Juchereau de Saint-Ignace, 
we read that it was at the instance of Louis XIV, that Barron de Mehan was 
carried off when he was in choristers’ garb, coming out of the Church, without 
giving him time to go to his residence to get his papers, and hurrying him to 
the Chateau. See also note by M. Pierre-Georges Roy in Rescherches Historiques, 
Vol. 3, pp. 11, 12 (1897). : 
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au Canada. He died at Montreal before the surrender by 
Vaudreuil to Amherst, September, 1760, a surrender which 
included Detroit and the rest of the Upper Country, of which 
possession was shortly thereafter taken by Major Robert 
Rogers.® 

The death of de Pontbriand occasioned a vacancy in the See. 
This vacancy was the cause of the demand of Vaudreuil, the 
French Commander at Montreal that if Canada should at the 
Peace remain British, the King of France should “continue to 
name the Bishop of the Coiony, who (should) always be of 
the Roman religion”—this, Amherst preemptorily refused to 
accede to. In the Treaty of Paris, February, 1763, whereby 
Canada and its dependencies were ceded to Britain, the Brit- 
ish King agreed “to grant the liberty of the Catholick religion 
to the Inhabitants of Canada”, but there was no stipulation 
as to the Bishop or the manner of appointing to the Episcopal 
Throne. 

Shortly after the Cession, and in September, 1763, the Chap- 
ter at Quebec unanimously elected Etienne Montgolfier, who 
was Vicar General, to the vacant seat to succeed Bishop de 
Pontbriand. Montgolfier went to England to have his elec- 
tion as Bishop approved, but Governor Murray at Quebec did 
not consider him sufficiently attached to British interests and 
sent more than one dispatch advising the Home Government 
against permitting him to act as Bishop and Murray’s oppo- 
sition proved fatal. Montgolfier accordingly resigned and 
recommended the election of Jean Olivier Briand. Briand 
was unanimously elected by the Chapter at Quebec, September, 
1764, and, approved by Governor Murray, he was recognized 
by the Administration at Westminster, and, a little later, by 
the Holy See. After a very active life as Bishop, in the 
course of which he played a great part in the defeat of the 
attempt on the part of the Continental Congress through the 
agency of Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues to bring Can- 


5Riddell, Michigan Under British Rule, p. 11. 
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ada into the ranks of the Revolutionists,* Bishop Brand died 
in 1794. 

It will be remembered that while by the Treaty of Paris, 
1783, the territory to the right of the Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters was recognized as belonging to the new nation, 
the United States of America, for reasons unnecessary here to 
be gone into, the Border Posts, including Detroit, were re- 
tained by Britain until after Jay’s Treaty of 1794; Detroit 
formed part of Canada, de facto, until 1796. 

The successor of Bishop Briand, Jean-Francois Hubert, born 
at Quebec, 1739, had a first-hand acquaintance with Detroit 
and the neighboring district. Ordained Priest in 1766, he for 
some time, occupied an important position with the Bishop. 
But he was full of missionary fervor, and he urgently pressed 
to be sent into the field. At length, in 1781, he succeeded in 
his desire and was sent as a missionary to the Hurons at 
VAssomption (the present Sandwich, Ontario). 

There he labored on both sides of the River faithfully and 
with signal success until, in 1784, came to him word of his 
election as Coadjutor to Monseigneur D’Esglis, the first Can- 
adian-born Bishop of Quebec, who having become Coadjutor to 
Bishop Briand in 1774, had the Episcopal Seat abandoned to 
him in 1784. 

Hubert obeyed the call, and was consecrated by Bishop 
Briand. On the death of Monseigneur D’Esglis, in 1788, Hu- 
bert succeeded to the See. 

He never forgot his flocks in the Upper Country and there 
are extant a letter to the inhabitants of Detroit and another 
to the Hurons, both written in 1789. I here translate them: 

“JEAN-FRANCOIS HUBERT, by the Mercy of God and 
the Grace of the Holy Apostolic See, Bishop of Quebec. 

“To the Inhabitants of the two Parishes of Detroit, known 
under the name of l’Assomption and Ste. Anne, Greeting and 
Benediction. - 


6The mission of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase of Maryland and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton to Canada in 1776, sent by the Continental Congress to 
induce the Canadians to join in the Rebellion against the Crown, and its 
dismal failure, largely through the influence of Bishop Briand and the Roman 
Catholic Church, are fully described in an Address, I made before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, which was published in The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 97, sqq. (1924, No. 2) 
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“The happy and peaceful stay I made among you, my Very 
Dear Brethren, has left in my heart feelings of tenderness and 
affection so deeply impressed, that you may place among the 
greatest consolations of my life, that which I experience today 
in sending you a public and formal token of my true pastoral 
affection. 

“You know, my Very Dear Brethren, the interest and’ the 
salvation of your souls, the desire to have you walk in the 
paths of righteousness, the hope of your preserving in your 
hearts the maxims of our Holy Religion, that other mission- 
aries have taught you—these were the only motives that led 
me amongst you in 1781. 

“If Divine Providence has forced me, my eyes filled with 
tears, to leave a beloved land, in which I had hoped to end 
my days, He has not effaced from my memory, the lessons I 
so frequently gave you or the joy with which you seemed to 
listen to them. 

“Now among those lessons, my Very Dear Brethren, one of 
those, I repeated most frequently was obedience, the duty and 
loyalty you owe to the King and Government established to 
rule over you. 

“T have placed, and I once more place before you this 
obedience and this loyalty as the distinguishing characteristic 
of the true children of God. For how could you have the 
assurance to represent yourselves as Christians and as disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ, if in contempt of His law, you should 
venture to withdraw yourselves from lawful authority or re- 
fuse to defend it with all your powers, seeing that the Apostle 
Paul tells us® that all power comes from God, that the King 
bears the sword not in vain, that he who resists the power 
resists the ordinance of God, that, in a word, no one can be 
disloyal and disobedient to his Prince without exposing him- 


™The word is printed “et” (and) almost certainly a misprint for “en” (in). 

8The reference is to Romans. XIII. 1-4, the authorized version reading: 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power buat 
of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. 2. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. 3. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil....4.... for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the 
minister if... .”. This passage, it will be remembered was the creed of the 
passive followers of Charles I. 
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self to eternal damnation. This, then, my Brethren, is the 
law of your God, the invariant law, in whose faith you received 
Holy Baptism, and which has not ceased to be taught you till 
this hour. 

“Tf to the religious considerations which should impress in 
your hearts an inviolable respect for our Most Gracious Sov- 
ereign, you add the kindness with which the British Govern- 
ment has always honored the Canadians, with what ardor 
should you not exert yourselves, my Very Dear Brethren, to 
maintain, not only amongst yourselves but also amongst the 
neighboring peoples, respect and obedience toward a Govern- 
ment from whom you have at all times received marked bounty. 

“Remember the glory which was won for himself by an hon- 
ored citizen, whom you have just lost (Duperron Baby)*— 
seconded as he was by your valor, he rendered futile the 
dangerous attempts of a multitude of savages and preserved 
Detroit from total ruin. 

“This, my Brethren, is an example I bring before you with 
delight because it does you honor and it should never be 
effaced from your hearts. The zeal which you showed in that 
instance for the interests of the Government—which, indeed, 
were identical with your own—is that which you should show 
under all circumstances. If I had any reason to believe that 
your proper sentiments in that regard had experienced any 
alteration, full as I am of tenderness and affection for you, I 
would be compelled to thrust you out of my heart as ingrates, 

%In parenthesis in the printed text is found ‘‘(Duperron Baby)”. There were 
two persons, father and son, of the baptismal name of Jaques Duperron (or 
Duperon) Baby of note in the history of Detroit. The elder is usually known 
as Duperon Baby and the younger as Jaques or James Baby. The father. 
descended from Jehan Babie, Seigneur de Ranville of the petite noblesse of 
Guienne, served in the armies of France against Britain on the Ohio, in Vir- 
ginia and in Pennsvlvania. Sometime before the surrender of Detroit to the 
British forces, he had made his home in Detroit. Refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to King George III, he left for France. Passing through Montreal, 
he was arrested on the baseless charge of inciting the Indians to revolt. After- 
wards, he returned to the Upper Country and had a residence on the eastern 
side of the River. Though a close and trusted friend of Pontiac’s, he used 
all his great influence with the Hurons alongside of whom he lived to prevent 
them from joining the Indian uprising. His services toward the defence of 
Detroit at this critical time have received but scant recognition from Park- 
man, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, II, 9, 18, 19, 49. He died at Sandwich 
(l’Assomption), August 2, 1789. 

The son, Jaques or James Baby was one of the first Executive Councillors 
of Upper Canada. He gave its name to “Baby Point” on the Humber in Toronto, 


the name of which sometimes receives the English pronunciation. For the two 
Baby’s see Riddell, The Life of John Graves Simcoe, 385 
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as sheep unworthy of the constant and attentive care of the 
first shepherd of their souls. 

“But I love to persuade myself, my Brethren, that your 
feelings are not changed; and I hope that when Divine Provi- 
dence permits me to visit you again, I shall find the same love 
of the good, the same loyalty, the same obedience, the same 
attachment, the same regard for the King and the Government 
of which I was witness and which spread so much joy and 
consolation in my soul in the years I passed amongst you. 

“This Letter. is to be read and made public at the Sermon 
at the Parochial Mass, as well of Ste-Anne as of l’Assomption, 
the first Sunday after it is received—and, in addition, it is to 
be read every year on the first Sunday in December. 

“Given at Quebec, under our hand and seal, November 2nd., 
1789. 

Jean-Francois, Bishop of Quebec.”?° 

The letter to the Hurons follows: 

“Pastoral Letter to the Hurons of Detroit. 

“To the Huron Chiefs 08 8intel’* and Theata and to all the 
Nations of Detroit and vicinity: 

“My Children, 

“T have received your words on 6 branches of white porce- 
lain,!? and I thoroughly understand them, I return you to the 
first 3 which tell me that you remember my good admonitions, 
that you acknowledge me as your father, and that you wish 
for a young Priest to learn your language and then to be your 
missionary. I accept these three words and I keep the other 
3 branches of white porcelain with the mark of my dear 
children, o8 8intel and Theata, Huron Chiefs, to say to you 
that I will keep my word if you keep yours. 

“T ask of you, then my Dear Children, that you be loyal to 
our Holy Religion and to our Father, the King of England, 
George III, and that you do not lend an ear to the liars and 
evil-minded spirits, who seek to destroy you. In a word, my 
Children, I will keep my word with you if you are faithful to 


1Mandements, &c., ut supra, II, 382-384. 

1Jn French typography of the Indian names the character “8” is sometimes 
used where the English printer’ would use a “‘w”’. 

“White porcelain” is, of course, wampum. 
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my Father, King George III; and I will ever love you if you 
think as I do: but if you are so unfortunate as to hearken to 
the wicked spirits who seek to disturb the peace and who 
work to destroy you, I will be no longer your father and you 
no longer my children, 

Jean-Francois, Bishop of Quebec 

Hari-8a8ai, Huron Missionary. 
P.S. I ask M. Maisonville, Ecuyer!* and M. Charles Reaume 
to be good enough to translate this Letter to the Hurons.”1* 

These letters exhibit the strong sense of loyalty to Britain, 

which characterized the Roman Catholic Church and was man- 
ifested, time and again, by Bishops in French Canada from 
the Atlantic as far west as the sway of France extended, a 
loyalty as fervent today as in the earlier times.” 


The addition ‘‘Esquire’’ so constantly in use in England and in Canada was 
originally French. Derived from the Latin “Scutifer’, i. e. ‘One who bears 
a shield,” it appeared as early as the 12th century under the form ‘“‘escuer”’ 
The forms ‘‘escuyer’’, “escuier”’ and perhaps others are to be found. At length, 
the form settled down as “‘ecuyer’.. We are warned—at least, I was so warned— 
not to use the orthography “ecuier”, though that form is not rare in the 
documents. It was applied to those who had the right to use arms, to the 
gentleman and inferior gentry. Introduced into England, it appears in as many 
forms as in French—perhaps more, as the pre- -Johnsonian English were no- 
toriously careless in their spelling. ‘Caxton has ‘ ‘esquyer.”’ Coke in the second 
Book of his Institutes is supposed to confuse ‘‘Esquire’’ and “Gentleman” and 
Blackstone, Commentaries, I, 406, tells us all we need know of the matter. 
In his time, only a limited class were entitled to the addition, but it has fallen 
from its high estate and now a Canadian writing to anyone above the grade 
of a day-laborer will address him as Esquire by adding ‘“Hsq.’”’ to his name 
in the same way as an American will address him as “Mr.”, which is but 
“Master” written short, and Master like Esquire once meant something. It 
is not good form to use both “Mr.” at the beginning and ‘“Esq.’”’ at the end 
of the name, but the Bishop of Quebec was not guilty of a solecism when he 
addressed Maisonville as “M. Maisonville, Esquier’’. 

44MM. Maisonville and Reaume were well-known gentlemen of the Detroit 
district both before and after this time. See Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections. 

145As illustrating the troubles of the Bishops set over this enormous Diocese, 
and the anxious care exercised by these ecclesiastical dignitaries, a letter from 
Mer. de Saint-Vallier on the disorders in Louisiana may be quoted here. It is 
dated July 19, 1721, and reads: 

“WE, JEAN, by the Grace of God and of the Holy See, Bishop of Quebec. 

- “To Our Dear Brethren in Our Saviour, the Missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus, scattered throughout the whole extent of Mississippi, and to the faithful 
under their care, Greeting and Benediction in Our Saviour. 

“The news which has come to us from all parts of the realm of France as 
well as from the regions further up of the little religion and of purity with 
which the immigrants recently from France, of all sorts and conditions, live 
in the vast country which they have come to to settle, the whole length 
of the great river, causing us to fear that they bring down the curses of 
God, launched against those who do not desire to live in a Christian way and 
according to their station in life, in place of the blessings promised in many 
passages of the Holy Writings to such as are good and strive to serve God; 
WE have resolved to oppose with all our powers the public vices and dis- 
orders which are calculated to bring down on you these misfortunes. That is 
the reason that, in order to apply the remedies which are most effigacious, WE 
give direction to all who, under our authority, are charged with the direction 
of souls, to declare to them that it is our purpose to have looked upon as public 
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scandals, such as in contempt of laws, divine and human, may commit scandalous 
impiety by word, by action, by public concubinage of persons, who in defiance 
of all prohibitions that can be made, wish to keep company and even live to- 
gether. We do not wish that that sort of people should be received in Churches 
or admitted to the sacraments, until they submit themselves to a public peni- 
tence, imposed upon them by our Grand Vicar, conformably to the Council of 

Trent which directed that public sinners should do public penance. 

“Given at Quebec under our hand, that of our Secretary, sealed with our 

Seal-at-arms, this 19th, July, one thousand, seven hundred and twenty-one. 

JEAN, Bishop of Quebec.” 
Chronologically, the history of the Bishopric gf Quebec is as foliows: 

1658. Francois de Laval, named by the Holy See, Bishop of Petraea in par- 
tibus infidelium, and Vicar-Apostolic of all of Nouvelle France. 

1674. The Diocese of Quebec canonically erected, with de Laval as Bishop 
of the Diocese in name, as he had been in fact: since 1658. 

1684. Monseigneur Jean de Saint-Vallier chosen as his successor, coming to 
Canada as Vicar-General in 1685, and thenceforward administering the 
ecclesiastie affairs of the Diocese, the Titular Bishop, de Laval, remain- 
ing in Europe. 

1685. De Saint-Vallier went from Canada to France in 1686, and in 1688 was 
consecrated Bishop of Quebee,—thus becoming the second bishop. 

1713. Monseigneur Louis Francois Duplessis de Mornay, made Coadjutor to 
de Saint-Vallier. 

1728. Monseigneur de Mornay, having been informed of the death of de Saint- 
Vallier, resigned; but, as he had been named Coadjutor with the right 
succession, he was the third Bishop of Quebec. 

1728. M. l’Abbe Machuco de Presnaux was nominated in his stead, but was 
not approved, and so de Mornay continued as Bishop. 

1728. At his request, a Coadjutor was appointed in_the person of Mgr. Pierre- 
Herman Dosquit, who had been consecrated Bishop of Samos, in par- 
tibus, in 1725. Mer. de Mornay’s remaining in France away from his 
Diocese being made matter of complaint, he resigned, and allowed the 
accession to the position of Bishop of Quebec to devolve upon Mgr. 
Dosquit. ; 

Mgr. Dosquit thus became the fourth Bishop of Quebec, having admin- 
istered the affairs of the Diocese from 1729. 
The resignation of Mgr. Dosquet was accepted and he was succeeded by 
Mer. Francois-Louis Pourroy de Lauberiviere, so that, at this time, there 
were three titular Bishops of Quebec, de Mornay, Dosquit and de Lau- 
beriviere, the fifth Bishop. 
Mgr. Henri-Marie Dubreil de Pontbriand was consecrated the sixth Bisho 
of wee on the death of Mgr. de Lauberiviere; and died at Montre 
in le a 
-5. Mgr. Jean-Oliver Briand was made the seventh Bishop of Quebec. 
Mer. Louis-Philippe Mariacheau d’Esglis was made Coadjutor Bishop. 
On Mgr. Briand resigning the Episcopal Throne, d’Esglis became the 
eighth Bishop of Quebec. 
Mer. Jean-Francois Hubert was made Coadjutor Bishop, receiving con- 
secration in 1786. 
7: zone became the ninth Bishop of Quebec, on the demise of Mgr. 
’Esglis. 
(I do not give the subsequent succession as it has nothing to do with our 
story—Author.) 











Coat-oF-ARMS OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


By Victor Bruce Grant 
(Heravpic PAINTER) 
ANN ARBOR 


HENEVER the President of the United States writes 
\ his signature on certain documents, such as the com- 
missions of Cabinet Officers, ceremonial communications to 
foreign governments, treaties or conventions, the Great Seal 
of the United States is taken from its place <f safe keeping, 
(it is always kept in the custody of the Secretary of State) 
and is affixed to the papers. The Seal'is _-aved with the 
Coat-of-Arms of the United Stjates. Of'similar importance is 
the official seal of each of the states, ‘thé governors of which 
apply the impress of the State Coat-of-Arms on all important 
documents. The heraldic designs which constitute the na- 
tional and state armorial bearings are ‘a“page of history. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the artistic significance 
of the Coat-of-Arms of the State of Michigan, let me present 
some facts regarding the National Emblem. This may better 
enable us to appreciate the heraldic significance of the Michi- 
gan State Emblem. 

The use of family and state symbols reaches back into the 
mists of antiquity. In the second Book of Numbers, verse 
two, there is the stern scriptural injunction that “Every man 
of the children of Israel shall pitch by his own standard, with 
the ensign of their father’s house’, and elsewhere in Holy 
Writ, reference is made to heraldic designs of family, tribe, 
and nation. 

Of such importance is the national emblem and armorial 
design to the function of government in this country, that it 
maintains a department of heraldry under the Quartermaster’s 
Corp in the War Department. The Coat-of-Arms of the United 
States has retained its original design for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. Only once has there been a slight deviation. 


Mr. Grant’s fine painting of the Michigan Coat-of-Arms may be seen in the 
Michigan Pioneer Museum, State Office and Library Building, Lansing.—Hditor. 
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It came in the Secretaryship of Daniel Webster, when another 
seal was cut. On this occasion, the artist placed six, instead 
of thirteen, arrows in the left, or sinister, talon of the eagle. 
This seal was used until 1885, when a new one was made which 
restored the original number of darts. 

It took three attempts by committees and the aid of a her- 
aldic expert, to design the present Seal of the United States. 
Soon after the reading of the Declaration of Independence in 
the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, a resolution was 
passed naming Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson as members of a committee to work one out. In its 
general outline, the original suggestion was that the shield 
“should be divi-jui¢jnto six quarters” each containing the Coat- 
of-Arms of those countries whose colonists made up the major 
portion of the then United States. 

This plan was doomed to failure and there was a design 
offered by a second committee on March 25, 1779. The efforts 
of both committees, uowever, contributed to the ultimate re- 
sult. A third committee submitted a complicated design 
which included the thirteen stripes. Here, too, was the con- 
stellation of thirteen stars and the other heraldic features 
which we are now familar with. Here also, for the first time, 
appeared the American Eagle as part of the design. 

This design of the United States Coat-of-Arms, as we now 
know it, was introduced by Dr. William Barton and adopted 
by Congress June 20; 1782. Its outstanding heraldic features 
are the Eagle, the Stars and the bars of white and red. The 
Eagle is typical of those found in this country and not at all 
like the ferocious heraldic atrocities found in the arms of 
imperial Austria, Russia, Germany and ancient Rome. 

The escutcheon was placed across the chest of the Eagle 
without any visible support, to denote the desire of the Great 
Republic to rely entirely upon its own strength. The signifi- 
cance and interpretation of other charges on the national 
Armorial Bearings need not be dealt with further, suffice it 
to say that the whole achievement is, indisputably, a beauti- 
fully condensed and magnificent work of heraldic art. This, 
I assert, not from any sense of maudlin patriotism, but en- 
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tirely from a sense of artistic appreciation of what is, in my 
opinion, the noblest of national armorial bearings. In so 
far as has been ascertained, the new official design was first 
used on a commission dated September 16, 1782, authorizing 
General Washington to arrange with the British for an ex- 
change of prisoners of war. It was signed by John Harrison, 
President of Congress and countersigned by Charles Thompson, 
Secretary of Congress. 


May I call attention to the fact that the United States, in 
its adoption of this design, flew in the face of an ancient 
superstition, as thirteen is the keynote of the achievement. 
Not only are there thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, but also 
there are thirteen arrows in the eagle’s sinister talon, and a 
close inspection reveals thirteen clouds in the glory, thirteen 
letters in the motto, thirteen laurel leaves, and thirteen berries 
on the branch. The eagle has thirteen feathers in each wing 
and also thirteen feathers in the tail. In the title “The Coat- 
of-Arms of the United States of America” there are thirty- 
nine, or three times thirteen letters. Count all these and one 
finds the number thirteen is repeated thirteen times in the 
whole design. 


While the national Coat-of-Arms is at once dignified and 
eloquent, the national flag is equally well conceived. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that no competent heraldic 
authority should have taken cognizance of the Arms borne by 
many of the individual states. 


I confess myself utterly unable to do justice to a verbal 
blazon of the arms of many of the newer states of the Union. 
The devices of the thirteen original states approach much 
nearer to the standard of true heraldry. The concise achieve- 
ment of Connecticut, with its “Three Apple Trees” is grander 
in its quaint simplicity than that artistic atrocity borne by 
Kansas with its ox-team and wagons, man and plough, Indians 
and buffaloes, river and steamer, mountain, sun and sky and 
thirty-seven stars. Oregon, too, seemed anxious to include 
every article in the homestead by charging on its State Arms 
not only landscape, ox-wagon, deer, trees, mountains, prairie, 
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the sea with a ship thereon, and a steamer, but also a plough, 
rake, scythe, garbs and so on—ad infinitum. 

The artists responsible for most of these designs were la- 
mentably ignorant of heraldic art. Perhaps they are not 
wholly to blame, however, as they were probably permitted, 
if not expected, to depict clouds and steamboats and rakes 
and other “atmosphere” to add to the versimilitude of the 
picture. Execrable as we now consider such landscape herald- 
ry, it ought not to be condemned in the wholesale manner in 
which it has been, because it was typical of the over-elabora- 
tion to be found at the time and place in which we find it 
originating. 

Let us now consider the Michigan State Coat-of-Arms, the 
official description of which is— 


“Chief, Azure: Motto, Argent “Tuebor’: Charge, Azure: sun- 
rayed rising sinister proper, peninsular dexter grassy proper, 
man dexter on peninsula, rustic habited, dexter arm raised, dex- 
ter turned, sinister arm with gun stock resting, all proper. 
Crest: On a wreath azure and or, an American Eagle rising to 
the dexter, tips of wings partly lowered to base, all proper. 
dexter talon holding an olive branch with thirteen fruit, sinister 
talon holding a sheaf of three arrows, over his head, a sky azure, 
environed with a scroll gules with the motto “E Pluribus Unum” 
argent. Supporters: dexter, an elk rampant proper: sinister, a 
moost rampant proper.” 


The rest of the description we can disregard at present. 

This verbal blazon is a perplexing mixture of the nomen- 
clature of heraldry. In my efforts to arrive at a definite 
conception of the State Arms for the purpose of painting them 
on the panel now in the possession of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, I examined very carefully the official blazon, and 
every existing design I could find. The result was not very 
helpful. 

Like many other state arms, Michigan features the land- 
scape motive. Those responsible for the Michigan state de- 
sign, however, exhibited a truer sense of heraldic art than did 
the creators of very many other state emblems. The Michigan 
seal is not marred by exuberance of hardware. It is artistic 
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and elegant in conception, though difficult to blazon verbally. 

In heraldic painting there is little opportunity for creative 
art. In the executing of armorial bearings, the heraldic artist 
must first pay strictest regard, in color and design, to the 
original or accepted conception. Whatever portion of himself 
the heraldic painter puts in a work of armorial art must be 
confined to the glory or diapering of the heraldic shield. He 
can, however, le: 1 individuality and elegance and balance to 
the whole achievement, and depict it artistically so as to make 
it definite and distinctive for all time. Furthermore, the ar- 
tist can verbally emblazon his work in the simple language of 
heraldry, so that the veriest tyro in heraldic art can not 
depart from the authentic design, for heraldry is a distinct 
science, with a definite nomenclature that has been preserved 
since the thirteenth century. All this I have endeavored to do 
in my painting of the Coat-of-Arms of the State of Michigan, 
how far I have succeeded, I leave others to judge. 

In this painting I have paid strictest regard to the present 
official design with such slight alterations or omissions as I 
shall refer to later. Let me emphasize, however, that such 
departures or changes as I have made, do not, in a heraldic 
sense, affect the present conception, but they rather, I hope, 
make for accuracy and add distinction to the ideal by discard- 
ing every superfluous line or feature. 

Thus it is possible, too, more briefly and intelligently to 
blazon the State Arms, and I may here remark, that I will 
presume to offer a more definite blazonment of the Michigan 
State Coat-of-Arms. In so doing, I am actuated by the fol- 
lowing motives, namely, that artists, amateur or professional, 
who seek an interpretation of the State Arms in the simple 
language of heraldry, may find this an aid in their heraldic 
designs, that therefore, there may arise less variation in de- 
picting the State Arms and that a more positive understanding 
of its outlines and symbols may exist. 

Blazon of the Coat-of-Arms of the State of Michigan. lLand- 
scape, a verdant peninsula fesswise in dexter base, thereon a 


man with gun in sinister hand, palewise in fess, a demi sun in 
splendor, issuing sinister base, all within a bordure argent, in a 
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chief Azure the motto ‘“Tuebor’. In an endless escroll Argent 
“Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoenam” over “Circumspice”’ sable. 
Crest: On a wreath azure and or, an American Eagle, wings 
displayed and inverted, in dexter talon an olive branch with 
thirteen fruit, in sinister three arrows all proper, in an 
escroll gules over the same this motto “E Pluribus Unum” argent. 
Supporters—dexter—an elk rampant: sinister—a moose rampant, 
all proper, sustained by branches of apple blossoms, the State 
Flower of Michigan. 


In order to simplify the blazoning of a shield, and so express 
the position of ‘the charges, the field has been divided into 
points of which those placed near the top, and to the dexter, 
are always the most important. In heraldry, dexter and sin- 
ister are to be determined, not from the point of view of the 
onlooker, but from that of the BEARER of the shield. The 
diagram will serve to explain the plan of a shield’s surface and 
clarify the following interpretation: 


The field is landscape. Fesswise in dexter base a verdant 
peninsula indicative of the geographical structure of the State 
and its productivity. Thereon a man erect with gun, palewise 
in fess, like a pioneer hunter joyful of the excellence of the 
land and all that therein is. The principal charge on the 
shield is the demi sun in splendor, always so blazoned. To 
depict the sun with long rays is not good heraldic art and it 
tends to variations in presentation. In heraldry the sun is 
always shown as on the panel painted by me, except when 
emblazoned with orb complete. The rays are alternately 
straight and wavy, indicative of the light and heat we derive 
therefrom. This a typical piece of genuine heraldic sym- 
belism. “All within a bordure (border) argent (silver)” is 
self explanatory, but let it here be noted that where a chief is 
superimposed over the shield, the bordure is not shown on 
the chief. In the chief of the Michigan shield, the principal 
motto “Tuebor” is, like the bordure, in silver, a very well 
balanced conception. 

The American Eagle as the Michigan Crest, is for some 
reason not clear to me, tailless; furthermore, it has only three 
arrows in the sinister talon, and the national eagle has thir- 
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teen. The eagle represents, as in the national emblem, power 
and authority, and the olive branch is a symbol of peace. The 
supporters, a moose and an elk are indicative of the wild life 
of the peninsula. These I have presented “all proper”, but 
in order that the shield and not the animals should dominate 
the panel, I have subdued their coloring effect. 

In the official blazon of the State Arms (Public Acts, 1911, 
No. 209) under “observations” mention is made of “escutcheon 
supporter” referring, I suppose, to the “fixtures” on which the 
shield rests. This I consider somewhat superfluous and have 
omitted them in my painting. Heraldically speaking, the 
supporters are the Elk and the Moose. As a decorative sub- 
stitute for these fixtures referred to, I have painted two 
branches of Apple Blossoms, the State Flower of Michigan. 
On these the feet of the Moose and Elk rest. 

That those interested may further understand the heraldic 
interpretations of the tinctures used in the State Arms, I have 
here made a diagram (Figure 2) which is a rough outline of 
the shield. Upon it as will be noticed certain portions are 
symbolized dots, or lines, either horizontal or vertical or oth- 
erwise. These indicate the colors used on particular parts 
in accordance with the blazon. Parts of the achievement not 
so marked such as sky, animals, and human figures are usually 
presented “all proper’, viz. naturally. Thus it is that anyone 
can, when they see a black and white drawing of any heraldic 
design, inform themselves as to the true heraldic colors on 
the charge. In no black and white drawing of the State 
Emblem or other heraldic design should these symbols be 
omitted. 

A key to the symbols is also appended (Figure 3). This is 
the Petra Sansta System invented in 1630 by an Italian of 
that name and in universal use since. 
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MicuicAN FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Tue THIRTEENTH ADMINISTRATION 


THe Fepreration “Comes or AGE” 


By tHe Late Irma T. Jones 
LANSING 


MAN’S verdict at the close of the convention at Adrian 
A may not inaptly preface the incoming of the thirteenth 
administration of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: . 

“All who heard the addresses given last night before the con- 
vention of women’s clubs will agree that they were remarkable 
for their instructive and eye-opening character. But the most 
remarkable feature is that they should have been given at all. 

“There was a time when such an evening’s program would 
have consisted of a talk on art, a stereopticon lecture on Italy, 
and some pleasing numbers by a ladies’ quartet. Last night’s 
program was devoted to an intensely earnest discussion of two 
of the most vital and burning issues that concern our moral, 
social and political life. The noteworthy fact was that the 
speakers and the audience were there to handle practical is- 
sues, not to dabble with mere intellectual recreation. 

“This points to the growing influence of women’s organiza- 
tions. The time for poking fun at women’s clubs has passed. 
The ridicule was justified in many cases twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, but things have changed since then. Readings from 
Browning and Ibsen have given place to discussions of the 
liquor problem, the social evil, the criminal problem,—to the 
relief of the poor, playgrounds, sanitation, social betterment.” 

Compare this “verdict” with what is chronicled of the club 
work of a generation ago and the value and significance of 
woman’s self-improvement will be seen. 

The officers elected at Adrian were without exception, earn- 
est women with an intelligent grasp on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right living, and gifted with administrative ability. 
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They were :—President, Mrs. R. H. Ashbaugh, Detroit; Vice- 
president, Mrs. Florence I. Bulson, Jackson; Second Vice- 
president, Mrs. Burritt Hamilton, Battle Creek; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Clara Waters Baldwin, Muskegon; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Homer C. Blair, Albion; Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. A. Gilkey, Lansing; Directors, Mrs. Frank P. Dodge, 
Adrian; Mrs. Lewis Mautner, Saginaw; Mrs. L. J. Timby, 
Alma; Mrs. Charles H. Law, Menominee; General Federation 
Secretary, Mrs. Elnora Chamberlin, Hartford; State Parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, Detroit; Mrs. Florence I. 
Bulson, Editor and Business Manager, Jackson. . 


In her first message of greeting, the newly-elected president, 
Mrs. R. H. Ashbaugh, said: “Many new opportunities for 
work are opening up before us; let us pledge ourselves anew 
to do this work to which we are called with zeal, enthusiasm 
and unfailing devotion. Let us each be faithful in our en- 
deavor, untiring in our efforts to make our beloved Michigan 
the foremost state in club activities in the Union. Let us give 
as we can, let us study, preach, practice peace.” Mrs. Ash- 
baugh recalled a recommendation from the two immediately 
preceding presidents that the Michigan State Federation es- 
tablish its own endowment fund. “Our coming of age cele- 
bration will occur next October; let each individual and club, 
send to our federation, our offering that her future may be 
successful and assured.” 


By invitation of the Marshall Monday Club, the mid-year 
board meeting of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held at Marshall, Monday and Tuesday, April 27, 
28, 1915. Reports from chairmen of different departments 
were read; requests and suggestions made by Mrs. Ashbaugh, 
president of the Federation emphasizing various phases of 
work for the coming year. 

Mention should be made of a remarkably successful con- 
ference held early in the year at Jackson, this being a meeting 
of the Departments of Education, Literature, Library Exten- 
sion, members of the peace and press committees, with a num- 
ber of board members in attendance. 
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After that, interest centered in preparations for the annual 
meeting to be held at Lansing, October 19-22,—the twenty-first 
Annual meeting of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The fact that this convention was to be a sort of a 
“coming of age” celebration added unusual attraction for all 
Michigan club women. 

Past President Lucy White Williams, treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Federation, was chairman of the program committee, 
Mrs. Ashbaugh co-operating, and the fact that the problem of 
an endowment fund for the Michigan State Federation, and 
a plan of districting the state together with such changes in 
the by-laws as this might necessitate, not to mention the ad- 
mirable reports of work accomplished in different departments, 
created unusual interest and enthusiasm. 

The 2ist birthday of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs had some distinctly different features from all 
its former anniversaries. One of them was the celebration 
of the most important event in its history,—its coming of age 
—-reaching its majority. Officers, delegates and club mem- 
bers will not soon forget the glowing, soul-inspiring words of 
the speakers, who were full to overflowing with their plans 
and messages for human betterment. 


Chief among the topics discussed and activities of the Fed- 
eration, were civic improvement, home economics, public 
health, social hygiene, library extension, art, music, the peace 
movement, housing reform, equal suffrage, better babies, better 
schools, school legislation, Michigan history, and the preser- 
vation of historic places and relics. 


Tuesday afternoon while delegates were arriving was de- 
voted to Department conferences,—Parliamentary Usage, Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox chairman; Conservation, Mrs. Lawrence W. 
Snell, chairman; Art, Mrs. Cyrus F.. Perkins, chairman; Civics, 
Mrs. Anna Walter, chairman. 


The Convention was formally opened Tuesday evening at the 
Capitol, Mrs. Ashbaugh, president of the Federation and Mrs. 
A. C. Stebbins, chairman of local arrangements committee 
presiding. An audience which filled Representative hall to 
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overflowing, listened to addresses of welcome by the mayor and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Lansing for Lan- 
sing Club Women, Mrs. F. E. Mills, Pres. Woman’s Club 
House Association. Lieutenant Governor Dickinson also 
added words of welcome which were all responded to by Mrs. 
Ashbaugh in touching and impressive words. The address 
of Mrs. Pennybacker, President of the General Federation 
which followed, was most enthusiastically received. Her plea 
was for betterment of rural schools, the duty to the immigrant, 
putting him in touch with the best in national life, instead of 
the worst, and to interest younger women in club work. Mrs. 
Pennybacker would emblazon on the standard of every club 
woman the three words, investigate, eliminate, concentrate. 


Wednesday morning, after invocation, reports of chairmen 
of committees and officers were given, chairmen reported on 
the following subjects: Credentials, local arrangements, pro- 
gram, Michigan Club Bulletin, printing, press, history, club 
extension, L.H.S. scholarship fund, A.F.P. fund, M.A.C. Stu- 
dent Aid fund, industrial and social conditions, General Fed- 
eration State Secretary, General Federation Endowment fund. 
Amendments to the by-laws were read and considered section 
by section. 


In her annual “Message” President Ashbaugh said: “From 
the very beginning of the year’s work constant co-operation 
has been given. Workers sprang forth to the call as by magic, 
and in an unusually short time the machinery of the Federa- 
tion was again in operation, working harmoniously and in 
order; during the entire year the most loyal support has been 
given by officers and chairmen. 


“T have received 71 invitations to visit clubs and organiza- 
tions, 41 of which I have been able to accept and fulfill; have 
written about 700 letters; sent many telegrams and long dis- 
tance telephone calls; have attended several committee con- 
ferences; have had presented to me for Federation work 7,500 
sheets of circular letters and bulletins for the chairman, with 
6,000 envelopes, most of which have been addressed at my office. 
In addition two bulletins, 500 copies each, were printed for us. 
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“We would stumble, appalled at that which rests upon us, 
were it not for the shoulder-to-shoulder brace of our fellow 
workers, and the cheery calls all down the line of “all togeth- 
er”. All together—why, that’s Federation, isn’t it? The 
great all-together movement of this twentieth century is rock- 
ing earth from circumference to circumference. As far as the 
East is from the West, so far is its influence felt, and as far 
as the North is from the South, so far does its power prevail. 

“It is my happiness to extend to you, women of the Federa- 
tion, sincere congratulations upon the attainment of majority, 
and again upon the fact that every one of our past presidents 
is still living. There are two with us who have attended 
every meeting, one whose wise counsel has carried us safely 
over many pitfalls, Mrs. Emma A. Fox; the other has ably 
given service in many ways, Mrs. Florence I. Bulson. 

“As the years roll by, may the banner of the Federation be 
placed on higher and even higher mounts, leading us on more 
eagerly to scale the heights we fain would climb, keeping ever 


in mind our three watchwords—simplicity, serenity, sincerity.” 
Thirty four clubs were admitted to the Federation during 
the year preceding the 21st Annual Meeting at Lansing. 


Number of clubs in Michigan State Federation October 1915 

Number represented at Twenty-first Annual Meeting, October 1915. .264 
Total approximate membership 

Number of clubs owning club houses 

Number of clubs owning libraries 

Reports given by department chairmen show a vast amount 
of thoughtful, earnest work. They are to be found in the 
Federation Year Book for 1915-1916. They are the record of 
state-wide endeavors made possible by experience and an en- 
larged membership. 

What was undoubtedly the most largely attended birthday 
party ever held in Michigan was that in Lansing on October 
20, and was the celebration of the 21st anniversary of the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, in connection 
with the Annual convention of that body. The celebration and 
the main sessions of the convention were held in Representa- 
tive Hall in the Capitol Building. The large room was 
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crowded with hundreds of women gathered to participate in 
the happy occasion. Seated on the platform were all but 
three of the past presidents who have served during the 21 
years. Short addresses were given, mostly concerning the first 
meeting held in Lansing, March 20, 1895. Mrs. Lorraine 
Immen of Grand Rapids, the first Corresponding Secretary of 
the Federation, gave a résumé of the beginnings of the Federa- 
tion and paid a tribute to the pioneer women who paved the 
way and placed the foundation of the organization of today. 
In closing, Mrs. Immen presented a check of $100, for the 
Endowment fund of the Michigan State Federation. 

Mrs. Anna A. Palmer of Saginaw, the fourth President of 
the Federation, gave a description of the first steps taken 
towards the forming of the Federation. Mrs. Martha A. Keat- 
ing of Muskegon, the next speaker, the fifth past president, 
told of the first victories of the legislative committee. 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, the third past-President, then spoke on 
the subject, “Has the Vision Been Fulfilled?” 

Following the talk of Mrs. Fox came the event of the after- 
noon—the bringing forward of a large birthday cake with 21 
lighted candles. After the extinguishing of the candles, a 
box at the top of the cake was opened, from which were taken 
souvenirs for the past Presidents—gold pins with initials and 
date of service of each past president, the gift of our present 
President, Mrs. Ashbaugh. 

The prettiest feature of the afternoon program was the pres- 
entation of the birthday cake. A lovely blonde child, repre- 
senting “the Rosy Future” came up the aisle followed by 21 
white-clad pink ribboned girlies, the years of the federation, 
and four to act as cake-bearers. 

After this came the presentation of gifts to the Federation. 
Mrs. Bulson spoke of the need of an endowment, then intro- 
duced Mrs. Pennybacker who spoke on “Why we Need an 
Endowment.” This was followed by birthday gifts and pledges 
towards the endowment Fund from different clubs and indi- 
viduals of the Federation. Before the convention closed, 
money and pledges totalling more than $2,500 had been re- 
ceived. 
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That joyous birthday was only one of the many happy events 
with which the week was filled. From the opening session 
Tuesday evening until the parting hymn was sung on Friday 
night, every day was crowded with good things. The pres- 
ence of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Austin, Texas, our 
General Federation President, who was a visitor during the 
entire week, was a source of much pleasure to every one, in- 
spiring admiration for this remarkable woman, a new enthusi- 
asm for the work we are trying to do, and resolve to do just a 
little better during the coming year. 

Other General Federation officers and chairmen who were 
present were Miss Helen Louise Johnson, chairman of Home 
Economics in the General Federation, who gave an address 
on “The Meaning of Home Economics;” Miss Lutie Stearns 
of Milwaukee, a director, who gave an address on “The Prob- 
lem of Public and Personal Leisure ;” and Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, chairman of Political Science and of Education who 
gave an address on “Home Applied Political Science;” Miss 
Anne Rhodes of New York, also appeared before the Conven- 
tion in behalf of the National Americanization Committee. 
Michigan women were glad to have these distinguished leaders 
with them and the Convention gained in enthusiasm and in- 
spiration from their presence. 

Other notable speakers were on the program with messages 
worth hearing. Throughout the entire week there were choice 
musical numbers, ranging from the musical half-hour by tal- 
ented musicians of the Matinee Musicale of Lansing, to the 
stirring music of the M. A. C. band and the interesting num- 
bers by the Industrial School boys and pupils from the School 
For the Blind. 

Not by any means least were the words of inspiration from 
Michigan workers, in report of their year’s work and talks on 
pertinent topics. 

Two important questions pertaining to the internal work of 
the Federation were considered, namely, the plan of district- 
ing with new by-laws to correspond, and the establishment of 
an endowment fund. By a unanimous vote, the by-laws, 
which included the provision for the endowment fund, were 
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adopted and the sum of the endowment to be sought set at 
$25,000. The new district plan made over the old method 
of carrying on the work. During the first year of Mrs. 
Chamberlin’s administration, a committee with Mrs. Jas. A. 
Muir as chairman presented plans for districting. This was 
finally presented to the convention at Adrian with a request 
that future delegates ask to be instructed by their clubs wheth- 
er to vote in favor of districting or not at the next annual 
convention, which was the annual at Lansing. During the two 
years of that administration the question of “districting” was 
discussed pro and con at every board meeting that was held, 
thus creating a sentiment in behalf of districting, and an 
understanding of its possibilities. 

Districting was a problem, with many difficulties and only 
careful and prolonged thought could evolve a workable plan. 
As now the district vice-presidents will have supervision of 
their districts and the work of all departments will be carried 
on in the same way, acting under a chairman who will super- 
vise the work of the State. The term of office for officers is 
limited, and by a fully discussed decision of the Board, the 
term of office for chairman was placed at two or three years; 
this action being taken because of the advice of the General 
Federation members present. ¥ 

The interest from the endowment fund will be used to pro- 
mote the work of the departments and committees. 

The treasurer’s report showed the financial affairs to be up 
to the usual standard; reports of officers and chairmen showed 
great activity. Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins of Grand Rapids re- 
ported the Scrap book, and “History of the Federation” now 
completed. 

Many social events were arranged for the pleasure of the 
visitors,—luncheons, dinners, receptions and an automobile 
ride, all being greatly enjoyed. 

The Convention of 1915 will go down in history as one of 
the most sucéessful ever held, and in point of attendance, the 
largest in the 21 years of the Federation’s history. 

The increasing acquaintance of Michigan clubs with the 
work of the General Federation, has been broadening and 
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inspirational. The relations with the General Federation have 
brought visions of hitherto undreamed of possibilities for 
organized womanhood. 

It is not too much to say that the club movement, and State 
Federation have been steadily creating an educated public 
sentiment that will no longer tolerate indifferently, the evils 
which afflict humanity. 

The signpost of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs points in one direction, Onward—and the hand di- 
recting is ever turned to the road leading out and beyond; the 
words to which the hand serves as guide are these “To our 
Ideals”. 


The story of the Michigan Federation is a record of remark- 
able and trained leadership, a witness to the wisdom of its 
founders in planning to retain from administration to admin- 
istration some officers familiar with its work and policy, some 
with vision and devotion to command confidence and inspira- 
tion. Thus has come growth and achievement. 


Nevertheless we are only at the threshold of a future that 
thrills us with its wonderful possibilities—possibilities of 
fellowship where separation was; of love where hatred was; 
of unity where division was; of light, physical, mental and 
spiritual where darkness was; of agreement and equality 
where differences and traditions had built up walls of distinc- 
tion and lines of caste. 

Imagine for a moment what our Michigan would be could 
we drop out of existence all that its women’s clubs have done 
for the past forty years in the influence of their educational 
endeavors. Thus may be found perhaps some measure of the 
debt of this commonwealth to women’s clubs and the State 
Federation. Unsolved problems are many, opportunities are 
“more: concentration, consecration, and common sense will 
solve them all. 





A PocaHONTAS oF MICHIGAN 


By Vivian Lyon Moore 
HILLSDALE 


FIGURE picturesque and romantic is that of Madame La 
A Framboise, fur trader of the north, authorized agent of 
the Astors, one of those who assisted in founding that im- 
mense fortune, and a very potent factor in maintaining peace 
and goodwill between the Indians and whites of upper Michi- 
gan in an early day. 

Madeline Marcotte was born in the Superior country about 
1779, the daughter of a love which Jean Baptiste Marcotte 
cherished for the beautiful granddaughter of Returning Cloud, 
celebrated Ottawa chieftain. Madeline’s childhood was spent 
among her mother’s people from whom she adopted both cus- 
toms and costumes, and she was, in every sense, an Indian. 
This fact troubled the good Jesuit fathers, pioneer mission- 
aries of the Northwest Territory, and when she was nine or 
ten years old, they persuaded her mother (her father had died 
in her infancy) to allow the child to receive some religious and 
other training. She justified the priests’ faith in her and, 
though she retained the full tribal garb, she became a re- 
* markable woman, a skilled linguist, and a famous beauty. 
Her French was said to be as pure as that of a Parisian, she 
was both entertaining and refined, and in her person she com- 
bined the symmetry and lithesomeness of the red race with 
the loveliness of the French, a fusion that was well-nigh 
irresistible. 

So thought young Joseph La Framboise who, in the exer- 
cise of his profession as a fur trader, met and won the fasci- 
hating half-breed. In 1796 they were married by the Jesuits 
and departed into the wilderness of western Michigan on the 
long journey which was their honeymoon. Joseph had been 
put in sole charge of his company’s interests in that section 
and the young couple chose as their winter headquarters a site 
near the rapids of the Grand River, about where the village of 
Ada now stands. When the ice barriers broke away in the 
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spring sunshine, the LaFramboise bateaux would start up the 
Lake, laden with furs, and headed for Mackinac Island, the 
central fur depot from earliest times. Joseph’s shrewdness 
and his wife’s tact and intimate knowledge of Indian nature 
made them the most successful traders of their day. Their 
post at Ada soon became the rendezvous of the tribes, who 
even held their council fires there. 

Both Joseph and Madeline were faithul Roman Catholics, 
adhering firmly to all the principles and usages of the Church, 
rejoicing in their all too infrequent contacts with the priests 
and at other times fulfilling their spiritual obligations as best 
they were able. They were particularly devoted to the Angelus 
and whether out in the Indian country, timed by a watch, or 
in town, warned by the ringing of the three times three, they 
paid it reverent heed. These acts of piety made a strong im- 
pression upon the savage onlookers, many of whom were con- 
verted, and the LaFramboise power for good can scarcely be 
estimated. 

During the sojourns of Monsieur and Madame LaFramboise 
at Ada and on their trips to the north, they shared the life 
of the primitive Indian villages that were their resting places; 
but when at Mackinac, they mingled with the finest society 
of the Island, a complacently exclusive society which included 
many matrons of mixed blood like Madame LaFramboise her- 
self. Among their closest friends were Dr. David Mitchell, 
British army surgeon, and his eccentric, energetic, and capable 
Ottawa wife; Joseph Bailly of a distinguished French fam- 
ily, since prominent in Philadelphia, and his wife, likewise an 
Ottawa; and others of the same congenial type. Children 
came to the LaFramboise and were, in due time, sent on to 
Montreal to be educated. The first baptism performed by the 
famous Father Gabriel Richard during his visitation at Mack- 
inac in 1799 was that of Josette LaFramboise, their daughter. 

Thus their life progressed regularly for a period of years, 
with the routines of summer and winter peacefully succeeding 
each other. Then suddenly the serenity of existence was 
rudely deranged and a tragic blow fell. It was in 1809. The 
summer was cold that year and had merged imperceptibly 
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St. Anne’s Roman Catholie Chureh, Mackinae Island, under whose high altar 
is buried Mme. La Framboise. 
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with autumn. Therefore it was unusually early when La- 
Framboise left Mackinac with his wife and infant son. Their 
retinue consisted of their slaves, Angelique and Louizon, and 
a crew of twelve men to manage the bateaux. All went well 
until they reached their last encampment, in a Pottawattomie 
village on the bluffs beyond Muskegon. They were received 
most cordially for the Pottawattomies were their sworn 
brothers, but, during the evening one young brave, mad for 
liquor, persistently and insultingly demanded whiskey from 
LaFramboise who, unflinchingly and just as persistently, re- 
fused. Brooding sullenly over the rebuff, Nequat watched the 
Frenchman retire to his tent for the night and, delaying only 
till the latter was at prayer, stole through the opening, 
plunged his dagger into the chest of the kneeling Joseph, and 
then dashed out and away. Horror-stricken and stunned, 
Madeline could scarcely summon aid from the village and 
when the Pottawattomies did arrive, it was too late. La- 
Framboise had expired. 

In some way the long, terrible night was passed and dawn 
brought Madame LaF ramboise face to face with her future. 
She met it courageously and, with the characteristic stoicism 
of her race, assumed her burden of sorrow, and journeyed on 
to her winter home, bearing the remains of her slain husband 
with her. At Grand Haven she buried him and, alone and 
stricken, proceeded. to the post where she spent the season, 
sadly trading with her own people, trying to forget. 

One day in early spring a procession of strange visitors 
came to Madame LaFramboise. It was a delegation from the 
Pottawattomie village at the mouth of the river—a posse, one 
might say, for these Indians had relentlessly hunted down 
the murderer of their friend and now presented him to the 
widow for judgment. To the native viewpoint this was the 
logical, the only possible method of atonement. A dramatic 
meeting followed. Said the Pottawattomie spokesman, 

“We have brought to you, Madame LaFramboise, the wicked 
Indian who, in an evil moment, murdered your husband. Why 
he did it we do not know. In the years you have lived among 
us there has grown up between us a love which a Pottawatto- 
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mie seldom has for a white person, or one partly white as 
you are. Your many deeds of kindness to us and honest 
treatment of us have prompted us to bring to you Nequat, the 
murderer of your beloved husband. We beg of you to state the 
manner in which he shall be killed, as expiation for the crime 
he committed.” 

He paused, awaiting the sentence she should pronounce and 
prepared to execute it immediately before her very eyes. But 
to his incredulous amazement this Michigan Pocahontas ad- 
dressed him thus— 

“My brothers, you have shown the love you had for my 
husband and the respect which you now feel for me. But 
through the long winter the malice I bore the slayer of my 
husband has passed away. Seeking solace for the shadow that 
has darkened my life forever, I have read the Good Book 
which bids us forgive seventy times seven. I know that would 
be the wish of my husband, were he now living. I will, there- 
fore, forgive this captive and leave him to the Great Spirit. 
My desire is that you do likewise and give him his life.” 

Reluctant and uncomprehending, the tribesmen unbound 
their prisoner. In eloquent language they reminded him of 
his perfidy. With burning scorn they bade him begone from 
the Pottawattomies forever. Nequat stood silent and motion- 
less during their contumely and, at its close, still mute, he 
stalked off into the forest. The next season his body was 
found, with his dagger hilt protruding from his breast. La- 
Framboise was avenged. 

Madame LaFramboise now prepared to reconstruct her life. 
She returned to Mackinac with her furs, obtained a trader’s 
license from the newly organized American Fur Company, and 
embarked upon her own career in the Astors’ interests. She 
continued the journeys up and down the Lake as the seasons 
changed, bartering with the Indians along the route, and lay- 
ing up riches for her Company and herself. She labored 
among the tribes even more assiduously than before, teaching 
them by precept and inculcating the Christ-spirit in them by 
example. She maintained her husband’s devout custom of 
saying the Angelus as long as she lived and wherever she 
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might be. On Mackinac Island she erected a home for her- 
self which she left in care of her loyal servants during her 
annual absences. Her wealth she used for great good. In 
short she acquired distinction and became a personage in that 
picturesque community. 

Mackinac Island in winter, though isolated, was gay. Snow 
sports, sledge rides, etc. filled the daylight hours, and the 
officers at the fort added color to the social events. New 
Year’s day, rather than Christmas, was observed by the giving 
and receiving of presents. In the Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections we read :— 

“On the eve of that holiday, many preparations were made 
by a certain class of elderly men, usually fishermen, who went 
from house to house in grotesque dress, singing and dancing. 
Following this they would receive gifts. Their song was often 
quite terrifying to the little girls, as the gift asked for-in the 
song was la fille ainée, the eldest daughter. The song, brought 
to Canada by its first French colonists, ran thus :— 


Bon jour, le Maitre et la Maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du loger. 

Si vous voulez nous rien donner, dites-le nous; 
Nous vous demandons seulement la fille ainée. 


As they were always expected, everyone was prepared to re- 
ceive them. This ended the last day of the year.*** At the 
dawn of the new year each child would go to the bedside of 
its parents to receive their benediction—a most beautiful 
custom.” 

Other church holidays were celebrated, always with feasting, 
and the house-wives vied with each other in dispensing roast 
pig, chicken pie, pattes d’ours, head-cheese, souse, and cakes. 
The sugar camps offered great treats to all and sugar parties 
invariably featured the making and turning of les crépes, or 
pancakes, causing high glee among the spectators. 

Into the midst of this winter carnival came Josette La- 
Framboise from Montreal in 1816, to be a guest at the Mit- 
chell home. She was small in stature and graceful, with black, 
wavy hair, laughing, black eyes, and had inherited her mother’s 
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beauty. A natural belle, she soon was the centre of the merry- 
making and her innate charm won the heart of the command- 
ant of the fort, Capt. Benjamin Pierce. Capt. Pierce was a 
prominent man, a brother of young Franklin Pierce who was 
to become President of the United States, and his engagement 
to the so-called “half-breed girl,” cultured woman though she 
was, caused quite a stir. The marriage was postponed until 
the return of Josette’s mother in June and then, rather than 
wait for the LaFramboise mansion to be opened, they accepted 
Mrs. Mitchell’s urgent proposal to have the ceremony at her 
home. None were present at the wedding but the two fami- 
lies and the garrison personnel. Madame LaFramboise and 
her sister, Madame Schindler, were conspicuous figures in their 
full Indian attire described as follows :— 

“A double skirt made of fine, narrow broadcloth, with but 
one pleat on each side; no fullness in front nor in the back. 
The skirt reached about half way between the ankle and the 
knee, and was elaborately embroidered with ribbon and beads 
on both the lower and the upper edges. The same trimming 
extended up the overlapping edge of the skirt. Above this 
horizontal trimming were rows upon rows of ribbon, four or 
five inches wide, placed so near together that only a narrow 
strip of the cloth showed like a narrow cord. Accompanying 
this was worn a pair of leggins made of broadcloth. When the 
skirt is black, the leggins are of scarlet broadcloth, the em- 
broidery about three inches from the side edges. The mocca- 
sins also were embroidered with ribbon and beads. Then we 
come to the blanket as it is called, which is of fine broadcloth, 
either black or red, with most elaborate work of ribbon; no 
beads, however, are used on it. This is worn somewhat as the 
Spanish women wear their mantles. The waist is a sort of 
loose-fitting garment made of silk for extra occasions. It is 
made plain without either embroidery of ribbon or beads. The 
sleeves snugly fit the-arm and wrist and the neck has only a 
binding to finish it. Beads enough are worn around the neck 
to fill in and come down in front.” 

Capt. Pierce took his bride to the fort to live, where she 
presided with dignity and poise. Madame LaFramboise re 
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sumed her trading, happy in her daughter’s happiness and 
content to leave her with such a husband. But it was not for 
long for on Noy. 24, 1820, Mrs. Pierce died, leaving a daughter, 
Harriet, and a son who soon followed his mother. 

These added bereavements brought to an end the trading 
activities of Madame LaFramboise. She sold her agency to 
one Rix Robinson and retired to Mackinac Island to live out 
her days in her own home. From this time on she devoted 
herself largely to good works and charity. She taught herself 
to read in order to be able to instruct young women in the 
catechism. Her money was the main support of the resident 
priests and the Island poor had ample reason to bless her 
name. Among her many gifts to the Church was a site to 
which St. Anne’s was later removed, intact. The deed locates 
the lot quaintly as “a tract of land situated in the village of 
Mackinac containing 22,828 square feet, bounded in front by a 
street, on the rear by another street, on one side by Gilloris’ 
and Brisbois’, and on the other side by a small cross street, 
the said tract belonging to the heirs of Joseph LaFramboise 
by Patent of United States dated July 3, 1812.” An additional 
stipulation was that Madame LaFramboise and her daughter 
were to be interred beneath the high altar of the church. 

Madame’s house was always open to young and old and its 
hospitality is still vividly recalled. It was one of the show 
places of the Island and in 1830 was pointed out to Mrs. John 
Kinzie, daughter-in-law of the founder of Chicago, who re- 
corded in her memoirs a delightful word picture of Mackinac 
as she found it. She included a short sketch of Madame 
LaFramboise, saying, 

“There was the dwelling of Madame LaFramboise, an Ot- 
tawa woman, whose husband had taught her to read and write 
and who had ever after continued to use the knowledge she 
had acquired for the instruction and improvement of the youth 
among her own people. It was her custom to receive a class 
of young pupils daily at her house, that she might give them 
lessons in the branches mentioned and also in the principles 
of the Roman Catholic religion to which she was deeply de- 
voted. She was a woman of a vast deal of energy and enter- 
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prise—of a tall and commanding figure, and most dignified 
deportment. After the death of her husband, who was killed 
while away at his trading-post **** she was accustomed to 
visit herself the trading-posts, superintend the clerks and 
engagés, and satisfy herself that the business was carried on in 
a regular and profitable manner.” 

Mrs. Kinzie is not quite accurate as to detail but her account 
interests us by showing the esteem in which Madeline La- 
Framboise was held. 

And so she came to the end of her eventful life on Apr. 4, 
1846, aged 66 years, not old except in accomplishment. Her 
sunset was cloudless and left behind the gorgeous illumination 
of a well-spent stewardship. 

In more recent years has come another chapter in the history 
of this daughter of the woods and trails. Since she was so 
closely identified with the opening up of the Grand River 
Valley, it was but natural that her story should engage the 
attention of Mrs. James Campbell of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
an untiring worker in the history of Michigan. The tradition 
that Madame La Framboise was buried under the altar of St. 
Anne’s church was known to her and she made a trip to 
Mackinac for the purpose of locating the grave. The priest 
in charge of St. Anne’s disclaimed all knowledge of such an 
interment and was inclined to believe that the story was only 
a fancy of the LaFramboise descendants; but Mrs. Campbell 
was not to be deterred by even a clerical skeptic, and finally 
obtained permission to explore. Since the church is somewhat 
elevated on its foundation, a plan to crawl beneath the floor 
was quite feasible, and under went Mrs. Campbell, accompanied 
by the astonished sexton. Nothing was to be seen but a large 
pile of sand which had been thrown up in excavating for a 
furnace, and the priest’s assertions seemed to be confirmed. 
Mrs. Campbell, however, noted that the heap was located 
directly beneath the altar and ordered the sexton to dig. 
Grudgingly he complied and presently, out of the sand, 
emerged a neglected headstone, which proved to be the sought- 
for marker. Triumphant Mrs. Campbell collected further 
evidence of the interment and her quest was an accomplished 
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fact. Today at St. Anne’s Church one can visit the last rest- 
ing place of Madeline Marcotte LaFramboise and pay a, silent 
tribute to the gallant woman who played so important a role 
in Michigan’s development. 

A monument to her memory has been erected on the site of 
her famous trading post at Ada and at its unveiling repre- 
sentatives of the Pierce family were in attendance, proud of 
their descent from this dauntless scion of the original Ameri- 
cans. 





SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF THE BATTLE OF PIQUA 


By Tuomas A. E. WEADOCK* 
DETROIT 


HE sequi-centennial of Gen. George Rogers Clark’s vic- 

tory over the Indians at Piqua, August 8, 1780 was cele- 
brated at Springfield, Ohio, and on the battle ground near 
that city on October 9 and 10, 1930. 

Chairman Hosterman of the Ohio Revolutionary Memorial 
Commission and the people of Springfield made the celebra- 
tion a great success. 

The celebration began at Cincinnati by opening of the Me- 
morial Trial by the Ohio Commission and Governor Cooper 
and they arrived at Springfield by motorcade. 

At Wittenberg College on October 9th historical addresses 
were delivered by Doctor Milo M. Quaife of Detroit, Dr. 
Adams of Northwestern University, Dr. Martin and others. 

At 3 p. m. a fine historical procession, composed of parties 
dressed as Indians, and representatives of the pioneers and 
soldiers, Gen. George Rogers Clark, Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton and many others including Gen. J. Warren Kiefer of 
Springfield, now 94, the last surviving major-general of the 
Civil War, and ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives at 
Washington who was born on the farm that was formerly the 
battle field. Soldiers of the regular army stationed at Co- 
lumbus, State troops, school cadets and many others were in 
line. 

The reviewing stand was occupied by Vice-president Curtis, 
Gov. Cooper and wife, the two Senators from Ohio, the mem- 
ber of Congress from the district and the representatives of 
the governors of Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and 
other invited guests with Mr. Hosterman and the members of 
his commission. 

In the evening a banquet was given by Springfield at the 


1Mr. Weadock is a member of the Michigan Revolutionary Memorial Committee 
appointed by the Michigan Historical Commission to consider marking Michigan’s 
portion of the historic trails of the period of the Revolutionary War. He was 
appointed by Governor fred W. Green to represent Michigan at the Ohio cele- 
bration.—Editor. 
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Masonic Hall to Vice-president Curtis, the Senators from Ohio, 
the governor and guests and their ladies, at whjch Vice-presi- 
dent Curtis made the principal address. He the guest of 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess, who, by the way, is very bald. The 
toastmaster having referred to the Vice-president having In- 
dian blood in his veins, he said: 

“If the senior Senator from Ohio had hair on his head I’d 
go on the war path tonight.” 

On October 10 addresses were made in Memorial Hall, on 
historical subjects, by Mr. Hosterman, Prof. Shetrone, Dr. 
Galbraith, Mrs. Tobey, Ohio regent of D.A.R., State Senator 
Kuhns of Dayton, and the Governor of Ohio as well as the 
representatives of the other governors. 

The crowning event was the historical pageant and replica 
of the Battle of Piqua on the ground where it occurred. A 
stockade, and an Indian village of tepees, and a trading post 
had been constructed on the field dominated by the heroic 
statue of Gen. George R. Clark. 

The weather was delightful, and sixty thousand people 
seated on the battle field, by the aid of loud speakers heard 
every word of the program from the delivery of the deed of the 
field of 205 acres, by Chairman Hosterman to Gov. Cooper, 
including the address on Ohio by the Governor, and the de- 
scription of the pageant and battle as it occurred by Orton 
G. Rust, the historian of the Sesqui-Centennial. 

The presentation was made at the site of the battle. The 
deed for the George Rogers Clark State Park was accepted 
by Gov. Myers Y. Cooper. The presentation was made by A. 
D. Hosterman, chairman of the Ohio Revolutionary Memorial 
Commission, this commission having been the agency through 
which the land was purchased. 

The complete program for the presentation ceremonies was: 
From 12:15 p. m. to 1 p. m. as the crowds assembled a pro- 
gram of band music by the 147th Ohio National Guard Regi- 
mental Band of Cincinnati. 

1 p. m.—Firing salute to Gov. Myers Y. Cooper. 
Invocation—Rey. John Banford, pastor, Northminster Presbyterian 
Church. 
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Introduction of official guests. 

Introduction of members of Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Commission. 
Band “Fantasie of American Airs,” (Victor Herbert), 147th Regimental 
Band. 

Address, accepting the park for the State of Ohio, by Gov. Myers Y. 
Cooper. 

Closing, “Star Spangled Banner,’ 147*h Regimental Band. 

“The Last Days of Piqua”, the historical pageant presented 
from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m. Friday, was an action picture of the 
stirring events which took place 150 years ago four miles 
southwest of Springfield when, during the afternoon of August 
8, 1780, an army of 1,000 Kentucky and Virginia settlers, 
under the leadership of Gen. George Rogers Clark, definitely 
smashed the power of the Indians and saved the northwest 
territory from British domination. As the pageant was pre- 
sented it was described by Orton G. Rust, the historian of the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

Extensive research had resulted in the assembling of cos- 
tumes and settings which correctly interpreted the scenes of 
the battle, which added considerably to the pleasure and inter- 
est of the thousands of spectators who viewed the spectacle 
from the grandstand and other points of vantage on nearby 
. hillsides. 

A east of 500 characters had been well drilled in the numer- 
ous scenes which they interpreted so that no hitch occurred 
in the presentation of the pageant. 

Augmenting the cast were 250 federal troops and 100 state 
troops, the Indian warriors in correct costume, for the pur- 
pose of participating in the sham battle with which the pageant 
closed. 

The Indian village of Piqua, in 1780, was a sizeable town of 
some 4,000 inhabitants, including women and children. Here 
the British and Indians assembled their stores of provisions 
and ammunition in preparation for their numerous raids upon 
the colonial settlers to the south and it therefore was an im- 
portant focal point in Revolutionary history. 

- Exact duplications of the scene on that August day, 150 
years ago was provided for the pageant and sham battle on 
Friday. The Indian stockade was 40 feet by 60 feet in size, 
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and of log construction. It was 12 feet in height with sentry 
stations at each corner, a catwalk around the inner wall so 
that the Indians could shoot over the top of the wall and loop 
holes beneath, through which those on the ground could point 
their guns. The original fort on the site was built by the 
Indians under the direction of Col. Henry Bird of the British 
forces stationed at Detroit. 

Another replica was the trading post, also built of logs, 
and for the pageant purposes, 40 tepees were erected to rep- 
resent the Indian village. The setting, a natural amphitheatre 
in the George Rogers Clark State Park, permitted a view of 
the spectacle by thousands of visitors. 

In addition the reviewing stand, in which were gathered 
the notables attending the sesqui-centennial, a grandstand with 
a seating capacity of -10,000 persons was built and other 
thousands were accommodated on the hillsides and other van- 
tage points within sight of the Indian village. 

The pageant started promptly at 2 p. m. on October 10, and 
continued until 4 p. m., at which time the final rout of the 
Indians in the sham battle was completed. 

An elaborate system of loud speakers was installed on the 
grounds, so that Gov. Cooper’s address and every detail of the 
pageant and sham battle program was easily heard from any 
section of the park. 

Several motion picture companies and camera men attended 
the pageant and sham battle, and complete motion pictures of 
the event were taken, parts of which probably will be shown 
in motion picture theaters in all sections of the country. Two 
pictures appear in the Mid-Week Pictorial of October 25, 1930. 

The pageant opened with the introduction of the cast headed 
by Gen. George Rogers Clark and his staff mounted, and fol- 
lowed by Col. Henry Bird, his British staff and renegade as- 
sociates, noted Indian chiefs, Joe Rogers and other important 
characters. 

Following the introductions of the characters, the Indians 
in the case marched into the Indian village in Indian file, the 
chiefs and main characters going first to the center for intro- 
ductions and the others entering the various tepees. 
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When all the cast assembled the head squaw in each tepee 
immediately built a fire under her kettle on tripods in front 
of her tepee and went through the formality of preparing a 
meal. When the meal was prepared, the head squaw pounded 
on a pan, calling the Indians to their meal. They gathered 
around the kettles, some sitting and some standing during 
the meal, which was quickly over. 

Following this, the general activities began. The young 
braves went out for a game of ball and the maidens for a 
game of two ball. A group of boys, with Tecumseh, then 
twelve years old, as their leader, began their “stunts”; the chil- 
dren began their games and the old Indians gathered for a 
game of dice, lounging here and there on the ground in groups, 
while others went to the trading post to barter or trade their 
furs or stood watching the games that were in progress at 
various points. 

Still other braves mounted their horses and did some fancy 
riding in the pony ride or sat on their horses to witness the 
football game. There were wrestling matches between some 
of the younger braves, and others practiced throwing the 
tomahawk or snake stick, and various other Indian activities 
were depicted. 

During these activities the Jesuit missionary came over the 
hill. Some of the tribe went to meet him, others hesitated to 
venture near. Joe Rogers was the one to welcome him. After 
a talk in pantomime the missionary entered the village, Joe 
acting as interpreter as he preached to those gathered near. 
During this time the main chiefs were assembled at council, 
discussing the business of the tribe. 

A delineation of the manner in which Indian princesses were 
won as brides came next. After the Princess Tecumpese se- 
lected the suitor among those riding for her favor, the braves 
and maidens gave the corn dance in the pair’s honor. 

Next came the braves returning from the warpath with two 
white captives, whom they accused of stealing. The braves 
and squaws formed the gauntlet line through which the two 
palefaces ran. The first reached the Sachem, the second fell 
and was scalped. The chief, Black Hoof had the captive at 
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his tent, where the squaws taunted him. Following his trial 
before the council came his burning at the stake. 

While this went on Col. Bird and his British soldiers 
marched to the edge of the village, stopping on the slope and 
hill east of the monument to George Rogers Clark. The officer 
asked the Indians to ally themselves with the British against 
the American pioneers and Revolutionary soldiers, saying: 

“The Great Father at Detroit (King George Third of Eng- 
land) has been watching the movements of the palefaces be- 
yond the Great River. They have been stealing the Red men’s 
hunting grounds and killing your game. If they are not de- 
stroyed or driven back the Red men will be compelled to hunt 
anew home. He has sent us here to help you destroy their 
homes, kill their braves and capture their squaws and children. 
Do you welcome our coming? Will you go on the warpath 
with us and help destroy your enemy?” 

After the war pipe is passed, each chief and pale face form 
in a group and smoke the pipe which signalizes acceptance of 
Colonel Bird’s proposition. The Indians announce that they 
must appease the Great Spirit through religious ritual and 
dance and song. When this is finished the white woman who 
lives with the Indians as a sorceress is consulted, and almost 
forfeits her life as a result of predicting destruction of the 
Shawnees and their ally, and the driving back of the Indians 
to the farthest lands of the barren west. The Indians refuse 
to heed, dancing the war dance, striking the post with toma- 
hawks, and giving other war demonstrations, going out across 
the hill with Bird and his troops.to Ruddles’ Station in Ken- 
tucky. 

The normal village life was resumed after the departure 
until the watchman stationed upon the hillcrest saw a smoke 
signal in the southern distance announcing that the party 
were returning from Ruddle Station victorious and with cap- 
tives. The exhausted captives enter with the troops and In- 
dians. The two Ruddles boys enlist the compassion of Prin- 
cess Tecumpese; she rushing to their rescue. They are turned 
over to her and they undergo the famous adoption into an 
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Indian tribe. The foot braves give the scalp dance and the 
mounted braves the pony dance. 

The celebration is interrupted by women and children fugi- 
tives from Chillicothe which has been burned by George 
Rogers Clark and his fighters, now heading for Piqua and the 
destroying of the Shawnees and the British. 

Firing heard over the hill overcomes the bedlam loosed in 
the village upon receipt of the fugitives’ tidings, and all In- 
dian braves and British go out to meet Clark’s forces. The 
Indians are forced to make a stand at the top of the hill. 
They are driven back, where thev hide in the woods and 
weeds, firing at random, within the shelter of the tepees and 
in the stockade. 

When Clark’s men, with their brass cannon, appear over the 
hill and start firing on the fort, ».\ 2 Rogers, Clark’s cousin, 
runs out from the Indian lines (he was an adopted captive-son 
of the Shawnees) and tries to escape from his captors. He 
is shot near the Kentucky lines and dies in Clark’s arms. 
When the fort and trading post are blown up and burn, the 
Indians are driven up the ravine. As the Indians retreat, 
Clark’s forces, cheering, start running toward the fort’s burn- 
ing ruins. 

Ohio has been won for the United States, and the North- 
west Territory has been saved for our country. Had the 
battle of Piqua not been fought and won by Clark, it is more 
than likely there would not be a Northwest Territory, and 
the Ohio River might have been a boundary between us and 
Canada. The Indians and the British would have been able 
to sweep eastward with slight hindrance, there to flank and 
hamper Washington’s soldiers and save Cornwallis at York- 
town. 


The battle of Piqua undoubtedly had a decisive effect on 
Tecumseh, who was a boy of 12 when he saw his home de- 
stroyed by the Americans in the defeat of the Indians and 
British. From that time to his death at the battle of the 
Thames he was the brave and able foe of the Americans and 
the ally of the British. 
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The Michigan Commission hopes to have our next legislature 
make an appropriation to enable it to complete the historical 
markers for the trails through Michigan, then in the control 
of the British. 

Detroit was not surrendered till 1796 and Mackinac not 
finally till 1815. 





GRAVES OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS IN MICHIGAN 


By Mrs. Sipney W. CLARKSON 
ANN ARBOR , 


(State Historian, Daughters of the American Revolution) 
\ 


HE work of locating and marking the graves of Revolu- 

tionary Soldiers in Michigan was begun by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in 1900. To the late Mrs. Lillian 
Drake Avery of Pontiac, a well-known contributor to Michigan 
pioneer and historical records, belongs the credit of the early 
work. Much of it she did personally, and to her inspiration 
and leadership is due the remarkable work of her Chapter, 
General Richardson of Pontiac, where has been developed a 
group of workers outstanding in their accomplishment in 
historical and genealogical research. 

But many other Daughters have done nobly as witnessed 
by the fact that from 1900 to 1918, 104 graves had been re- 
ported or marked by the D.A.R. Chapters in Michigan. These 
were compiled as Chapter I of Michigan Military Records by 
Miss Sue I. Silliman, State Historian, D.A.R. and published 
in 1920 by the Michigan Historical Commission as their Bulle- 


* tin No. 12. 


From 1918 to 1930 this work has been faithfully carried on 
by succeeding Chapters and State Historians. The number of 
additional graves marked and reported is now 80; a total for 
the thirty years of research of 184. To include the war record 
of each of these veterans of the Revolution in the space of a 
magazine article is impossible. These records have, however, 
been secured and filed, and when verified are presented an- 
nually by the D.A.R. to the Smithsonian Reporter to be pub- 
lished as a U. S. Senate Document. This annual report to the 
Smithsonian includes lists of graves of Revolutionary Soldiers 
from every State in the Union. These reports are to be found 
in most libraries. No. 32 is now ready for distribution. 

Many records are of course incomplete. It is hoped that 
readers of the Michigan History Magazine may add to these, 
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dates and incidents heretofore unknown. Among such records 
is that of Samuel Wild, buried in Cambridge Junction Ceme- 
tery in the Irish Hills. His daughter, Mrs. Beekman, still 
living in Tecumseh, would be Michigan’s second living daugh- 
ter of a Revolutionary Soldier, could we verify her father’s 
war record. Unfortunately the Revolutionary Rolls contain 
the names of more than one Samuel Wild in the Revolution, 
and only by a process of elimination can we find out which 
Samuel was Mrs. Beekman’s father. She cannot help us, 
owing to the infirmities of her great age and the fact that 
she has outlived her entire family. 

Similar difficulties are frequently if not usually met, but 
these are often unexpectedly completed, so we are not without 
hope. 

The large number of graves of Revolutionary Soldiers in 
Michigan may be explained in two ways. These old soldiers 
in many instances came with their children to settle in Michi- 
gan. Many others came as war-pensioners to take up the 
grants offered to Soldiers of 1776 and 1812. We must re- 
member that many of them from 1825 to 1835 were still in 
their sixties, with the spirit of adventure still strong in their 
hearts, and with the wiry endurance gained in earlier pioneer- 
ing farther East, making them fearless of the hardships await- 
ing them in another new territory. Many of them lived ac- 
tively for many years in Michigan; as an instance, Asa Briggs 
(in the same line as Calvin Coolidge) was killed in his eighti- 
eth year when thrown from an unbroken horse as he rode to 
the nearest County seat to pay his taxes. 

There are many stories of great achievement in the lives of 
these pioneers, and most sad is it that before the Daughters 
began this patriotic work so many unmarked graves had been 
forgotten. 


Allegan County 


Pratt, Stephen A. 1764-1854. 
Buried, Mountain Home, Otsego. 
Grave marked in 1917, by Hannah McIntosh Cady Chapter, Allegan. 
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Selkirk, Jeremiah. 
Buried on farm on bank of Selkirk Lake, Wayland Township. 
Grave marked in 1911, by Hannah McIntosh Cady Chapter, Allegan. 


Barry County 


Ingram, Amos. 1757-1838. 
Buried at Irving. 
Grave marked by Emily Virginia Mason Chapter, Hastings. 


Berrien County 


Chilson, Ezra. 1762-1838. 
Buried at Silver Brook Cemetery, Niles. 
Grave marked in 1915, by Fort St. Joseph Chapter, Niles. 


Ferguson, William. 1760-1844. 
Buried on farm near New Carlyle, Dayton. 
Grave marked in 1919, 75 years later, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph. 


Otis, Edward. 1766-1851. 
Buried at Buchanan. 
Grave marked in 1914, by Fort St. Joseph Chapter, Niles. 


Branch County 
Ball, Eli. 1766-1857. 


Buried at Whig Center Cemetery, Herricksville. 
Located by Charity Cook Chapter, Homer. 


Graves, Noadiah. 
Buried at Sherwood. 
Grave marked by Coldwater Chapter, Coldwater. 


Meseroll, Charles. 1752-1842. 
Buried Riverside Cemetery, Union City. 
Grave to be marked by Charles Meseroll Chapter. 


Smith, Benjamin. 
Buried at Girard. 
Grave marked by Coldwater Chapter, Coldwater. 


Swartz, David. 
Located by Coldwater Chapter, Coldwater. 


Calhoun County 


Cook, Elijah. 1759-1839. 
Buried at Cook’s Prairie Cemetery, near Homer. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Charity Cook Chapter, Homer. 
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Ferris, Benjamin, 

Died at the age of 100 years. 

Buried on farm of his grandson, near Athens. 

Name officially recorded by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Grant, Isaac. 1759-1841. 
Buried at Albion. 
Grave marked in 1906, by Hannah Tracy Grant Chapter, Albion. 


Guernsey, Southmayd. 1763-1850. 
Buried at Athens. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Battle Creek Chapter, Battle Creek. 


Hall, Moses. 
Buried Oakhill Cemetery, Battle Creek. 
Grave marked in 1927, by Battle Creek Chapter, Battle Creek. 


Hickman, Isaac. 1757-1845. 
Buried Oakhill Cemetery, Battle Creek. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Battle Creek Chapter, Battle Creek. 


Pardy, Joseph. 
Buried in Oakridge Cemetery, Marshall. 
Name recorded by Mary Marshall Chapter, Marshall. 


Peck, Selah. 1859. 
Buried at Athens. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Battle Creek Chapter, Battle Creek. 


Wood, Nathan. 1760-1846. 
Buried at Riverside Cemetery, Albion. 
Grave marked in 1908, by Hannah Tracy Grant Chapter, Albion. 


Cass County 


Bolter, Lemuel R. -——1840. 

Buried in Shavehead Cemetery, Porter Township. 

Grave located in 1920, by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 

Grave marked in 1930, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Curtis, Jotham. 1848. 

Buried in Five Points Cemetery, Mason Township. 

Grave marked in 1930, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Earle, Rufus. 

Buried in Barren Lake Cemetery, near Niles. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 
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Emmons, James. 1760-1839. 

Buried in Riverside Cemetery, Dowagiac. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and. Benton 
Harbor. 


Huff, Abraham. 1760-1850. 

Buried in Shurte Cemetery, LaGrange Township. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Lybrook, Henry. 1755-1839. 

Buried in Shurte Cemetery, LaGrange Township. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Meacham, Simeon (Deacon). 1832. 
Buried in John Baldwin Cemetery, % mile East of Union, Porter 
Township. 


Pettigrew, John. 1757-1838. 

Buried in Union Cemetery, LaGrange Township, near Niles. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Sellick, James. 1763-1851. 

Buried in Allen Cemetery, Silver Creek Township. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Eaton County 


Quick, John. 1760-1851. 
Buried in Laphan Cemetery, Maple Grove. 
Grave marked by Emily Virginia Mason Chapter,eHastings. 


Genesee County 


Beach, Jonathan (Deacon). 1761-1850. 
Buried in Mt. Morris Cemetery. 
Data recorded by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Britton, John. 1755-1846. 
Buried in Horton Cemetery, Atlas, Atlas Township. 
Grave marked in 1917, by Genesee Chapter, Flint. 


Britton, William. Aged 90 years. Came to Michigan in 1824. 
Buried in Horton Burying Ground, Atlas Township. 
Located by Lansing Chapter (Mrs. Don Southworth). 
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Donaldson, Altramont. 1763-1847. 
Buried at Fenton. 
Grave marked in 1915, by Genesee Chapter, Flint.” 


Stewart, Charles. 
Buried in Glenwood Cemetery, Flint. 
Grave marked in 1926, by Genesee Chapter, Flint. 


Woodin, Lieut. Peter. 
Buried in Swartz Creek Cemetery, Flint. 
Grave marked in 1926, by Genesee Chapter, Flint. 


Hillsdale County 


Bates, Caleb. 1845. 
Buried in Lakeview Cemetery, Hillsdale. 
Grave marked in 1912, by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Couch, Daniel. 1764-1845. 
Buried in Johnson’s Cemetery, near Jonesville. 
Grave marked in 1923, by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Dewey, Samuel. 1762-1854. 
Buried South Allen Township. 
Grave marked in 1929, by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 
“This veteran Soldier resting here 
Lived during Washington’s career 
And served his country well.” 


Havens, Peter. Sr. 1762-1841. 
Buried in field on farm in Wheatland Township. 
Grave marked by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Jones, Beniah. (Benaiah). 1755-1839. 
Buried in Jonesville Cemetery, Jonesville. 
Grave marked by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Olds, Daniel. 1759-1836. 
Buried in Jonesville Cemetery, Jonesville. 
Grave marked by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Seaman, John. 
Buried in Dow Cemetery, south of Hillsdale. 
Grave marked by Ann Gridley Chapter, Hillsdale. 


Ingham County 
Champe, John. 
Buried in Lane Cemetery, Onondaga Township. 
Grave marked in 1923, by Lansing Chapter, Lansing. 
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DuBois, Martin. 1764-1854. 
Buried in Fitchburg Cemetery. 
Located by Elijah Grout Chapter, Leslie. 


Wheaton (or Wedon) Ephraim. — —-1853. 
Buried at Stockbridge. i 
Grave marked in 1921, by Lansing Chapter, Lansing. 


Ionia County 
Andrews, Louden. 
Buried in Letts Cemetery, 6 miles south of Ionia. 
Grave located by Stevens Thomson Mason Chapter, Ionia. 


Ingalls, Jonathan. 1762-1843. 
Buried at Sebewa Corners. 
Grave marked by Lansing Chapter, Lansing. 


Pangborn, William. 1742-1852. 
Grave marked in 1910, by Stevens Thomson Mason Chapter, Ionia. 


Jackson County 
Benedict, Lemuel. 
Buried at Spring Arbor. 


Grave marked in 1923, by Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 


Darling, Joseph. 1764-1844. 

Buried at Jackson. 

Grave marked in 1918, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor and Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 


Duran, John. Capt. 
Buried in Mt. Evergreen Comins. Jackson. 
Grave marked in 1925, by Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 


Lincoln, Abiathar. ——---——. * 
Buried in Chapell Cemetery, near Parma. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 


Mosher, Jabez. Corp. 
Buried in Mt. Evergreen Comaeuey, Jackson. 
Grave marked in 1925, by Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 


Thompson, John. 
Buried in Jackson. 
Grave reported in 1928, by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Wall, John. —— 
Buried in Chappel Cumnees, near Parma. 
Grave marked in 1918, by Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. 
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Kalamazoo County 
Briggs, Asa. 1755-1834. 
Buried in Gourdneck Prairie Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1929, by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Fellows, Abiel. 1764-1833. 
Buried on the Fellows Farm, near Schoolcraft. 
Grave marked in 1908, by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Matteson, Thomas. 

Served in Battle of Bennington. 

Buried in Climax Cemetery. 

Grave located in 1919, by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Ransom, Major Ezekiel. 1763-1838. 
Buried at Mountain Home, Kalamazoo. 
Grave marked in 1907, by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Smith, Ephraim. 1737-1839. 
Buried in Andrews Cemetery, Alamo. 
Grave marked by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Thompson, Charles A. 
Buried in Kalamazoo. 
Grave marked in 1917, by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Toby, Zoeth. 1758-1838. 
Buried in Lawler Cemetery, Charleston Township. 
Grave marked by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Wheeler, Ephraim. 
Buried at Alamo. 
Grave located by Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter, Kalamazoo. 


Kent County 
Clark, Moses. 1761-1844. 
Buried in Walker Cemetery, Walker Township. 
Grave marked in 1906, by Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter, Grand 
Rapids. 


Lapeer County 
Bancker, James. 
Buried in Farmer’s Creek Cemetery, Lapeer. 
Grave marked in 1907, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Howard, Beriah. 1757-1840. 
Buried in Webster Cemetery, near Almont. 
Grave marked in 1929, by Nipissing Chapter, Lapeer. 
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Porter, Moses. 
Buried in Metamora Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1907, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Lenawee County 
Barber, John. 1757-1840. 
Buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Adrian. 
Grave marked in 1911, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Cook, Moses Bassett. 
Buried in Hagaman’s Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1923, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Cross, Jeduthan. 1764-1839. 
Buried in Oakwood Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1911, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Donaldson, Lothario. 
Buried in Raisin Township Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1924, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Gannon, Joseph. 
Buried at Sand Creek, Madison Township. 
Grave marked in 1923, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Goff, Ezra. 1760-1828. 
Buried on farm in Palmyra Township. 
Grave located in 1927, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Gratton, Thomas. 
Buried in Dover Township Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1924, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Osborne, Abraham. 1765-1843. 
Buried on the Old Osborn Farm, Section 4, Woodstock Township. 
Grave marked by Charity Cook Chapter, Homer. 


Abraham Osborne is buried with his wife Loretta, who survived the 
Cherry Valley Massacre, on the old Osborn Farm, Section 4, Wood- 
stock Township, Lenawee Co. This later information ‘is from 
Nathaniel Osborne, a great-grandson who showed the burial spot 
on a knoll in a field formerly an orchard, some distance back from 
the highway, to Mrs. Harriet Clark of Lucy Wolcott Barnum 
Chapter, Adrian. 


Seeley, Jonathan. 
Buried at Morenci. 
Grave marked in 1923, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 
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Swartout, Peter. 
Buried at Cement City, Woodstock Township. 
Grave marked by Charity Cook Chapter, Homer. 


Tuttle, Joseph. 
Buried in Weston Cemetery, Fairfield Township. 
Grave marked in 1924, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Whipple, Thomas. 
Buried in Raisin Township Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1924, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Wild, Samuel. 

Buried at Cambridge Junction. 

Grave located in 1929, by Abi Evans Chapter. 
Claim to Revolutionary service probably unfounded. 


Wisner, Jehiel. 1762-1839. 

“American Soldier 1779-1781.” 

Buried on Wisner farm in Franklin Township. 

Grave marked in 1924 by family. 

Reported in 1928, by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter, Adrian. 


Livingston County 


Church, William (Willard). 
Buried in Hodge Cemetery, Hartland Township. 
Grave marked by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Cook, Jonathan. 
Buried in Howell Cemetery, Howell. 
Grave marked in 1922, by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Goodspeed, Elijah. 

Buried in Beach Cemetery, Pleasant Valley (near Brighton). 

Grave located in 1927 (previously marked), by Philip Livingston 
Chapter, Howell. 


Monroe, Lemuel. 
Buried in Lake Cemetery, Marion. 
Grave marked in 1922, by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Smith, Ephraim. 1741-1839. 

Buried in Lakeview Cemetery, Howell. 

Grave marked in 1930, by Sons of the American Revolution and Philip 
Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Tubbs, Marshall. 
Buried in Lake Cemetery, Marion. 
Grave marked in 1922, by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 
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Ward, Jacob 
Buried in Munsell Cemetery, Iosco. 
Grave marked in 1922, by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Macomb County 
Crawford, John. 
Buried in Meade Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1914, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 


Crittenden, John. 1761 3 
Buried in Crittenden Cemetery, Chesterfield Township. 
Grave marked in 1927, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 





. Crossman, Josiah. 1760 
Buried in Davis Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1904, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 





Haskins, Asahel. 
Buried in Crittenden Cemetery, Chesterfield Township. 
Grave marked in 1928, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 


Holland, Joseph, 1760-——. 
Buried at Romeo. 
Grave marked in 1914, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 


Howard, Brooks. 1765-1858. 

Buried in Chesterfield Cemetery. 

Grave marked in 1912, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 
Kimball, Eben. 

Buried at Willow Grove, Armada. 

Grave marked in 1914, by Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mt. Clemens. 
Mansfield, Hugh. 

Buried at Memphis. 

Grave located by Ottawawa Chapter, Port Huron: 


Myers, John. 
Buried at Memphis. 
Grave located by Ottawawa Chapter, Port Huron. 


Monroe County 


Downing, Stephen. 1762-1843. 
Buried in Woodland Cemetery, Monroe. 
Grave marked in 1926, by Nancy de Graff Toll Chapter, Monroe. 


Lawrence, Jeremiah. 1760-1833. 
Buried in Woodland Cemetery, Monroe. 
Grave located by Nancy de Graff Toll Chapter, Monroe. 
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Sexton, Oliver Chapin. 1759-1845. 
Buried in Lambertville Cemetery. 


Sortor, George. 1756-1851. 

Buried at King Cemetery, 6 miles west of Monroe, south side Raisin 
River. 

Grave located by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 

Grave marked in 1980, by Nancy de Graff Toll .Chapter, Monroe. 


Stone, Samuel. 1763-1854. 
Buried in Oakwood Cemetery, 2 miles south of Dundee. 
Grave marked in 1928, by Nancy de Graff Toll Chapter, Monroe. 


Montcalm County 


Chamberlain, Aaron. 1758-1825. 
Buried at Sheridan. 
Grave located by Battle Creek Chapter, Battle Creek. 


Oakland County 


Baldwin, Nathaniel. 1761-1840. 
Buried at Rochester. 
Grave marked in 1909, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Bishop, Hooper. 1762-1861. 
Buried in Novi Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1914, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Blanchard, John. 1763. 
Places of residence: White Lake and Farmington. 
Data recorded by Mrs. Lillian Drake Avery, Pontiac. 


Cady, Elias. 1756-1853. 
Buried in Oakhill Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1914, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Carr, Caleb, 1762-1839. 
Buried in Novi Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1914, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Chamberlain, Joshua. 1760-1827. 
Buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1909, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Clark, Jeremiah. 1760 or 1761-1845. 
Buried at Clarkston. 
Grave marked in 1908, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 
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Drake, Elijah. 1759-1848. 
Buried at Royal Oak. 
Grave marked in 1900, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Grace, Benjamin. 1760-1851. 
Buried in Clarenceville Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1910, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Graham, James (Grimes). 1749-1837. 
Buried in Graham family Cemetery, Avon. 
Grave marked in 1911, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Green, Levi. 1758-1859. 
Buried in North Farmington Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1906, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Gregory, Esbon. 
Buried in Plains Cemetery, 1144 miles East of Troy Corners. 


Horton, George. 1761-1835. 
Buried at Rochester. 
Grave marked in 1909, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Hotchkiss, Enoch. 
Buried in the orchard on his farm. 
Name reported by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Hulick, Derrick. 1759-1848. 
Buried in Lakeville Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1916, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Jones, Solomon. 1760-1865. 
Buried in Davisburg Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1916, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Landon, Nathan. 1757. 

Came to Michigan about 1828. 

Buried in Lakeville Cemetery. 

Grave marked by John Crawford, of Oxford and Orion. 


Mack, Stephen. 1764-1826. 

Buried first, east side of river, South of Pike St., re-buried in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Pontiac. 

Grave marked in 1907, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Merrell, Caleb Barker. 1754-1842. 
Buried at Clarkston. 
Grave marked in 1908, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 
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Mudge, Rev. John. 1753-1839. 
Buried in West Highland Cemetery, Highland Township. 


Niles, Samuel. 1838. 
Buried in Crookes Cemetery, Troy. 
yrave marked in 1912, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Parker, Ezra. 1745-1842. 

Buried in Royal Oak Cemetery. 

Grave marked in 1900, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiae and 
in 1928 by Ezra Parker Chapter. 


Petty, Jacob. 1838. 
Buried at Sashabaw Plains. 
Grave located in 1915, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Phelps, Joel. 1755. 
Buried at Rose Center. 
Grave located by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Potter, Lydia (Barnes) 1836. 
Buried in Baldwin Cemetery, Avon Township. 
Grave marked in 1911, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Pratt, Caleb. 1760. 
Buried in Oakland County. 
Name recorded by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Smith, Ebenezer. 
Buried in Auburn Heights Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1929, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Smith, Ithamar. 1756-1844. 4 
Buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, Pontiac. 
Grave marked in 1907, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Sprague, Silas. 1762-1841. 
Buried in Crookes Cemetery, Troy. 
Grave marked in 1912, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Stratton, Jonathan. 1764-1825. 
Buried at Highland Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1925, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Terry, William Nathan. 1760-1840. 
Buried in Charles Terry lot, Oak Hill Cemetery, Pontiac. 
Grave marked in 1909, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 
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Todd, Joseph. 1765-1848. 
Buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, Pontiac. 
Grave marked in 1907, by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Van Netter, Joseph. 1763. 

Came to Michigan in 1840, located at Holly. 

Buried in Oakland County. 

Name recorded by General Richardson Chapter, Pontiac. 


Wellman, Zadoc. 1761. 
Buried in Cemetery East of Troy Corners. 
Name recorded by Mrs. Lillian Drake Avery, Pontiac. 


Saginaw County 
Lawrence, Levi. ———1838. 
Buried at Saginaw. 
Name recorded by Saginaw Chapter, Saginaw. 


St. Clair County 


Barron, Jonathan. 1760-1834. 
Buried in Hillsdale Cemetery, St. Clair. 
Grave marked in 1904, by Ot-Si-Ke-Ta Chapter, St. Clair. 


Smith, Reuben. 
Buried near Marine City. 
Grave marked in 1915, by Ot-Si-Ke-Ta Chapter, St. Clair. 


St. Joseph County 


Brooks, Ahira. 1760-1858. 

Buried first in “Old’ Cemetery, later moved to “Soldiers” Cemetery, 
Sturgis. 

Located by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Evans, Edward. 1766-1853. 

Buried at Constantine. 

Located by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers, in 1907. 

Grave marked in 1917, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Field, Pardon. 1766. 
Buried at Ketcham Corners. 
Grave marked by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Foust, (Faust), Johnnie. 1755-1858. 

Known as “Blind Johnnie Faust”. 

Buried in Moorepark Cemetery. 

Grave marked by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 
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Gilbert, Thaddeus. 
Buried at Mottville. 
Grave located in 1921, by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Watkins, Mark. 1763-1836. 
Buried at Leonidas. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Abiel Fellows Chapter, Three Rivers. 


Shiawassee County 
Doty, John. 
Buried in Alton Cemetery, Bennington Township. 
Grave marked by Shiawassee Chapter, Owosso. 


Parrish, Cyperian. 1760-1848. 
Buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Vernon. 
Grave marked by Shiawassee Chapter, Owosso. 


Van Buren County 


DeLong, Francis. 1760-1862. 

Buried in Hartford Cemetery. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Dyckman, William. 1761-1846. 

Buried at Paw Paw. 

Grave marked in 1919, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Stevens, James. 1756-1846. 

Buried in Arlington Cemetery, near Lawrence. 

Grave marked in 1915, by Algonquin Chapter, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor. 


Washtenaw County 


Annabil, Ebenezer. 1756-1842. 
Buried in Bridgewater Town Hall Cemetery. 
Grave marked in 1908, by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Armstrong, Archibald. 1749. 
Buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Saline. 
Grave located by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Crombie, Ebenezer. 
Grave located by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Cruttenden, Timothy. 1746-1842? 
Buried in Oakhill Cemetery, near Saline. 
Grave marked in 1913, by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 
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Cutler, Josiah. 1840. 

Buried first in Carpenter’s Corners; later moved to Forest Hill Ceme- 
tery, Ann Arbor. 

Grave marked in 1909, by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 
“A Patriot of the Revolution” on Tombstone. 


Hallock, William. 
Buried on Kalmbach farm, Northfield Township. 
Grave located by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Hatfield, “Deacon” Mason. 
Buried in Stony Creek Cemetery, Saline. 
Grave marked in 1913, by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Post, Beniah.. 
Name officially recorded by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Reynolds, Ferris. 

Died in Ingham County. 

Buried in Sylvan Township Cemetery. 

Grave located by Lansing Chapter, Lansing. 


Richmond, Sylvester. 
Buried in Popkins Cemetery, Webster Township. 
Located by Philip Livingston Chapter, Howell. 


Root, Eleazer. 1764-1837. 
Buried in Oak Grove Cemetery, Manchester. 
Grave marked in 1908, by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Smith, Francis (Physician). 
Buried in Benton Cemetery, near Saline. 
Grave marked in 1913, by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Terhune, John. 

Buried in Emily Whitmore Park Cemetery, Ann Arbor Township. 
Grave marked by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor, and 
Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Terhune, Sarah (Vreeland). 

Buried in Emily Whitmore Park Cemetery, Ann Arbor Township. 

Grave marked by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor, and 
Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Throop, Dan. 1748-1833. 
Buried in Judd Cemetery, near Milan. 
Grave marked in 1930, by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 
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Woodruff, Benjamin. 1744-1837. 
Buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor. 
Grave marked in 1906, by Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, Ann Arbor. 


Wayne County 


Brady, Hugh. Major-General. 1768-1851. 
Buried at Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. 


Dunn, Samuel. 
Buried at Plymouth. 
Grave marked by-Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. 


Hamtramck, John Francis. 1754-1803. 
Buried in Elliot lot, Mt. Elliot Cemetery, Detroit. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. 


Kingsley (Kinsley), Salmon, Jr., 1755-1827. 
Buried in Newburg Cemetery, Newburg. 
Grave marked in 1929, by Sarah Ann Cochrane Chapter, Plymouth. 


Rawson, Abner. 
Buried in Soop Cemetery, Belleville. 
Grave marked in 1924, by Ypsilanti Chapter, Ypsilanti. 


Sturges, Aquila. 1761-62-1851 (about). 
Buried in cemetery near Romulus. 
Grave located by Aquila Sturges Chapter, Dearborn. 


Trumbull, John. 1750-1831. 
Buried at Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. 


Witherell, James. 1759-1838. 
Buried at Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit. 
Grave marked in 1916, by Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. 


Graves not located 


Bulson, Benjamin (Alias Smith) 1754. 
Data recorded by Mrs. Lillian Drake Avery, Pontiac. 


DuBois, Conrad. 
Name recorded by Lansing Chapter, D. A. R., Lansing. 


Harrington, James. 1763-1825. 
Died in Oakland County, West Bloomfield, Sec. 36. 
Data recorded by Mrs. Lillian Drake Avery, Pontiac. 
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Harrington, Job. Capt. 
Hawley, Chapman. 
Joy, David. 1764-1844. 


Sampson, Jonathan, Jr., 
Lived near Hillsdale. 


Sweet, Wilbur, 1760-1857. 
Came to Kalamazoo in 1818. 
Van Orman. 























THE Loc or A PIONEER 


By Ivan Swirt 
HARBOR SPRINGS 


ERHAPS it is worth saying again that the pioneer is a_ 
p type of man whose life may be known and recorded 
chiefly in the annals of the American continent. So distant 
in time were the settlements of the Old World territories— 
so far antedating the printer’s art and publisher’s opportun- 
ity; and what is more, the light upon this new life came only 
with the end of human-with-human battles, giving us occasion 
to note and glorify man’s purer struggle with the elements 
and lower creation. Little has been told us, even in Scripture 
and old-world history, of the war between the wilderness and 
civilization, and it has been reserved to America to throw upon 
the screen of publicity the picture of this world-old-struggle— 
a pathetic tragedy too long unheard of by the cities whose 
fabric of luxury and grandeur is built upon the heroism of 
the pioneers; not as voluntary martyrs so much as in a na- 
tural expression of a hardy, nomadic battle-loving spirit, with 
humor and imagination. By nature’s building processes that 
spirit has been added to men since the days when grazing the 
flocks and playing of shepherds’ pipes contented one with the 
well-tilled acre and the traditions of a single family. It has 
been like an infusion of red blood and a call to adventure for 
the brotherhood of all humanity; for in the last measure the 
felling of trees has been as the planting of trees—a proof that 
one loves his fellowman. 

Henry Birge, Sr., who settled in 1836 in West Bloomfield 
and later in Waterford, Oakland County, Michigan, where he 
lived to be 97 years of age, was a marked type of a class 
distinguished by the courage, persistency, ingenuity and craft 
of the first on the front line for self-preservation. His was 
the shrewdness and foresight of the early days of America, 
with a horse-sense philosophy, a diplomatic manner and the 
hearty hospitality of the old school of country gentleman. 
He was a man of high ideals, compromised, perhaps, as little 
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as may be, by the stress of necessity in the formative period 
of a competitive sysiem. 

With very meagre education but indomitable will he set his 
goal at a family well reared and his own simple and inde- 
pendent comfort in old age—this to be won by the utmost 
conservation, economy and the exercise of every muscle and 
faculty to its limit of endurance. (Here it might be well to 
state that his mother was Caroline Mack of Scottish origin.) 
The bread and butter problem was to be met by breaking up 
land, burning bad timber for soap-ashes, sawing good timber 
into lumber with an improvised pony-mill which he operated 
in the night-hours after a good day’s work on the homestead, 
while the minutes between were devoted to the gathering of 
game and fish from the plenty of the wilderness, hauling and 
trading works, bargaining and dickering with his neighbors, 
and the hundred little shifts and uses of bi-product that turn 
time and mind into pennies and provender. This was the life 
through the years of young manhood—a life that levened the 
later years with habit and turned the dollars, and even hun- 
dreds in war-time, with the system and certainty learned in 
the management of small coins and peasant responsibilities. 

His story, which is a specimen of an almost universal ex- 
perience among pioneers, cannot be better told than in his own 
words as they have been given to me from the privacy of his 
arm-chair and between deliberate puffs of his pipe in the later 
days of well-earned peace and quiet recollection. 

“Your grandmother, who was called, even by chance ac- 
quaintances, Aunt Sally, and whose likeness hangs there on 
the wall, must be remembered as a noble woman, a patient 
_helpmate, always hopeful in time of hardship and faithful 
through our rough undertakings together. Her memory is 
very dear to me and I must credit much of my success and 
my unusual age to a married life unruffled by discord. Love, 
my boy, is life; the distrust and petulence of our own are 
worse than the enemy’s fire in the battle. 

“Perhaps my earliest recollections are of the old home in 
York State and the excitement of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 
Some good songs were going around in those days and for 
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years after, and I think if I chose and had any music left in 
my withered throat I might sing the airs and words of ‘The 
American Star,’ ‘Granny O’Wale’ and ‘The Gallant Bird’ who 
was shot as a traitor just as Perry’s messenger came with a 
belated furlough. They were stirring old war-songs back in 
my boyhood days. Then we used to sing ‘The Devil Went A- 
Courting,’ not a bad song but one with so many verses that it 
was almost a revenge on the one who was so indiscreet as to 
urge a performance. In part it went thiswise: 


“What is greener than any grass?— 

Lady Banks to the Bonny beau. 

Poison is greener than any grass. 

Ladela ding dang doodle day. 

What is whiter than any milk? 

Snow is whiter than any milk. etc., ete., without end. 


“Then we would sing some other songs which to me have a 
power and sympathy which I confess I do not find in the more 
modern popular songs-—which perhaps is the fault of my 
training, or perhaps the blessing of tender association. You 
have doubtless heard your mother singing—she always sang 
very well, by the way—the innocent measure which I now 
attempt: 


“Last night I lay weeping, dear mother, 
When Willie came down by the gate. 

He whispered ‘Come out in the moonlight ; 
I’ve something to say to you, Kate.’ 


(Chorus) “O, mother, to him I am dearer 
Than all of this wide world beside— 
For he told me so out in the moonlight 
And called me his darling, dear bride. 


“I’ll go out and gather the roses, 
And twine in my long braided hair, 
And Willie will smile in the evening 
When he comes and finds me so fair. 


“And then the chorus again and some more stanzas which I 
might recall in a moment, but could scarcely sing in a month 
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—at least in that key. Let me try ‘The American Star.’ It 
is more like a man’s job: 


Come, sound the loud timbrels! the war-dogs are howling. 
Already they eagerly snuff up the fray. 

The red clouds of war o’er the forests are scowling— 
Soft Peace folds her wings and flies weeping away. 


The infant, affrighted, clings close to its mother, 
The youth grasp the sword, for the combat ‘prepare; 
While Beauty weeps, father and lover and brother 
All rush to display the American Star. 


Come, blow the shrill bugles! The loud drums awaken! 
The dread rifle seize, the cannons deep roar! 

No heart with pale fear or faint doubting be shaken, 
No slave’s hostile feet leave a print on our shore. 


Shall mothers, wives, daughters and sisters lie weeping, 
Insulted by ruffians and dragged to despair? 
Oh, no! From the hills the proud eagle comes sweeping 
And wings to the brave and American Star. 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, Montgomery 

Look down from the clouds with bright aspect serene. 
Come, soldiers, a tear and a toast to their memory ! 
Rejoicing they’ll see us as they once have been. 


To us the high boons—to us have been granted 

To spread the glad tidings of Liberty far. 

Let millions invade us—we’ll meet them undaunted, 
Or conquer and die by the American Star! 


Our hands then, dear comrades, round ‘Liberty’s altar ; 
United we swear by the souls of the brave. 

Not one from the strong resolution shall falter— 
We'll live independent or sink to the grave. 


Now, freemen, come fill up! The striped banner’s flying! 
The high birds of liberty scream through the air. 

Beneath are oppression and tyranny dying! 

Success to the beaming American Star! 


“At some future time, if you have patience, I may recall 
the words at least of ‘Granny O’Wale,’ a vigorous song that 
dates back to the Revolution and does not mince matters. 
War brings about prejudices that sweep over countries like 
forest fires, and war-times are ‘like a garden full of weeds,’ 
as the old jingle goes. Time softens our severe judgments and 
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better acquaintance makes for mutual usefulness. It happens 
that most of my employes have been foreigners, and I have had 
no cause to complain of their steadiness and honest service.” 


The subject of this sketch was my grandfather, on my mother’s side. He once 
drove a stage between Detroit and Lansing and became acquainted thereby with 
many of the law-makers of the period; but a farmer and stage-driver who re- 
members whole songs for 90 years and recites pages of Campbell, Scott, Burns 
and Tennyson, and discusses Hmerson may perhaps not be rated an everyday 
passer-by. It will be surmised correctly that my interest in poetry and story 
was largely instilled by association with him from my childhood to maturity, 
and I may perhaps be permitted to record my objection to Dr. Osler’s recom- 
—— to retire, as a social incumbrance, men beyond sixty years of age.— 

e Author. 
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ComMENCED Tu1s JouRNAL Monpay Nov. 29, 1858 


ONDAY 29th. Started from home [Flushing] for Cali- 

fornia at 7 o’clock in the morning. Arrived at Flint 
at 9 O’clock 30 minutes—left Alzina my dear wife there and 
started for Fentonville at 10 O’clock 10 minutes. What were 
my feelings when I bid my wife that last farewell no tongue 
can describe or pen write. Arrived at Fentonville at Noon, 
the Landlord where we put up (for Barnard Carpenter was 
with me) did not understand the time table, for the time 
was changed for the arrival of the cars and we missed them 
and had to stay all night, but it was as well. Fine day. Snow 
2 inches deep. 

Tuesday 30th. Started from Fentonville at 7 O’clock 20 
minutes in the morning and arrived at Detroit at 10 O’clock 
crossed on the Ferry boat to Windsor and took the cars on the 
Great Western Railroad through Canada for the Suspension 
Bridge. Arrived there at 9 o’clock in the evening, took the 
cars on the New York Central Railroad for Albany at 9 O’clock 


30 minutes in the evening. Cold day. 
Wednesday December Ist. Took breakfast at Utica at 6 
O’clock this morning. Snow from 10 to 12 inches deep on the 


Andrew M. Felt, the author of this journal of a trip to California, was a 
native of Penfield, Chatauqua County, New York, where he was born ‘October 
19, 1824. His family came to Clayton Township, Genesee County, Michigan 
in 1844, when he was a young man. He was then a farmer but varied his 
vocation with school teaching and conducting the pioneer singing schools 
then so well known. He married January 22, 1856, Alzina Calkins, a daughter 
of the old Clayton family of that name. 

In 1858 the presence of some of his relatives and old neighbors in the gold 
fields of California lead him to make the trip of which the journal is a 
record. He returned as the journal indicates in bad health and in the course 
of one or two years recovered. He afterward engaged in mercantile business 
in the city of Flint, and later returned to agricultural pursuits in the Town- 
ship of Mount Morris and Thetford in that county. He died at Clayton 
Township June 5, 

The California 9 A was not a profitable one for the subject but not 
without compensating factors as the journal will show. The journal is quite 
typical of the qualities of the man. His conduct as a business man, a public 
officer or in his social contacts was always that of a free and open hearted 
gentleman who observed the golden rule end was ever genuinely concerned 
in the welfare of his fellows spiritually as well as materially. He was a fine 
exemplar of the old school of gentlemen now unfortunately rare.—HEditor. 
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level drifted full behind the fences 3 to 4 feet deep, Arrived at 
Albany at 10 O’clock. Crossed the Hudson River on the Ferry 
Boat and took the Hudson River Railroad for New York at 
10 O’clock and thirty minutes, as we passed down the Hudson 
River the ever varying scene which presented itself to our view 
was pleasing to our sight. To view the far off Mountains in 
faint outlines and as they approach the River studded farms 
and their neat white dwellings it is beautiful to behold, and it 
draws our hearts to the Supreme Being which is the foun- 
tain of all good.. We arrived safe in New York and found 
Silas Crowell at the Depot waiting for us we went to the same 
house where Mr. Huntoon’s folks and Silas put up. Lovejoys 
and Fallons, and then went to the Office that night and pur- 
chased our tickets for San Francisco. Fine clear day. 

Thursday 2nd. Wrote a letter to Alzina and then went 
aboard of the Empire City which was to take us to Havanna 
on the Island of Cuba, and started from the wharf at 3 O’clock 
and 21 minutes, we passed down into the Bay and came to 
an anchor, and stayed there all night for it was so foggy that 
the Pilot could not see the buoys to run out of the Bay by. 
Foggy day. 

Friday 3rd. Weighed anchor and started at six o’clock this 
morning. We had a good run today, we were in sight of the 
Jersey shore and I think that I never saw anything more 
beautiful in my life, the sun shining as it arose and shining 
first on the tops of the Highlands and as it lighted up the 
farms with their neat white houses it was sublime to behold, 
all day we were meeting vessels bound to New York. Fine 
day. 

Saturday 4th. We had a fine run again today we met a 
Steamship from New Orleans, and it looked noble passing by 
but the fun of it was I went to the side of the ship and fed 
the fishes with my breakfast but I felt better after I got over 
it. Fine day. . 

Sunday 5th. The wind blew from the South and the waves 
rolled some the white caps looked nice but we made some 8 
miles an hour, and while I am writing with my book in Mrs. 
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Huntoons lap there is a vessel passing by off to the left. it is 
pleasant the air is as soft and balmy as in May, our ship rolls 
some today no accident as yet and all is well. I have been 
reading in my Testament today and thinking of home a great 
deal, O my dear wife I am glad that you are at home. Fine 
day. 

Monday 6th. The sun arose out of the Ocean this morning 
in all of its majesty tinging the clouds with gold. I believe 
it was the most beautiful sunrise I ever beheld, it is very 
still and beautiful this morning. The Empire City is cleav. 
ing her way through the bright waters in grand style no land 
in sight, nor even a sail to dot the boundless ocean at 1 
O’clock there was a vessel in sight off towards the coast, -and 
there was some Nautilus Sailing by they look like a glass 
bottle they are a kind of fish it has been a beautiful afternoon 
and a beautiful sun set about 9 O’clock they hoisted Sail and 
sailed all night by steam and sail. Fine day. 

Tuesday 7th. Another beautiful sunrise there has been 
three vessels in sight this morning. One off where the sun 
shone the sails and it shown like silver, and the flying fish arise 
out of the water and some of them fly from 6 to 10 rods they 
look like little birds flying there was a ship went off to the 
west of us at 1 O’clock, it is as warm as June here the breeze 
feels invigorating, after sundown a little shower passed over 
and it was as warm as a June rain the Moon looked like Silver 
in the west, it looked like a candle when it went down it 
looked as though it was stuck in the ocean and finally it grew 
shorter and shorter until it burnt out we passed Turks Island 
light house at 10 O’clock this evening. A fine day. 

Wednesday 8th. This morning at One O’clock and 30 min- 
utes the cry was fire and such a stampede among the pas- 
sengers you never saw but we thought it was more for plunder 
than anything else the steam came through the partition, this 
morning we passed through amongst some rocks on both sides 
of the ship, and there has been two vessels in sight off East of 
us we have been out of the sight of land 4 days, but at noon 
we passed to the left of the Sand Keys light house, some 4 or 
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5 miles distant, we have seen two vessels in this afternoon, 
the evening passed off pleasantly. Fine day. 


Thursday 9th. We got off of the Port of Havanna on the 
Island of Cuba at 2 O’clock this morning, and we could not 
go into the Port until after sunrise that is the law of the 
Island, we sailed up through the harbor and changed ships 
we went on board of the Grenada for Aspinwall, of all of 
the beautiful places I ever was in Cuba is the most beautiful, 
today is like a very warm harvest day at home, here we find 
Tropical fruits of every variety and kind, oranges the largest 
I ever saw are sold for one cent a piece, their barges are open 
and I saw loads of oranges and Pine apples from 2 to 4 
hundred bushels, and then there is hundreds of boats loaded 
with every thing the same as our Groceries at home, these 
boats have an awning over them and the folks live in them. I 
have been on the heights which over look the bay and city 
here you find oranges growing on the same tree from the 
blossom to the ripe fruit. Bananas, pine apples, figs, cocoa- 
nuts in abundance. We lay at the dock all night and had a 
good sleep for we did not have the best chance to sleep on the 
Empire City. 

Friday 10th. We set sail for Aspinwall at 10 O’clock, when 
we were going out of the harbor it rained a smart shower. it 
is quite rough this morning we are passing along the North 
shore of the Island of Cuba and it looks beautiful with its far 
off mountains, and its shores covered with beautiful villas and 
green foliage, we passed a wreck which was a slaver she was 
landing slaves and there came up a storm and drove her on 
shore. A fine day. 

Saturday 11. Beautiful sunrise this morning we passed 
Cape St. Antonia at 8 o’clock this morning then we left Cuba 
and launched into the Carribean Sea at noon it is the roughest 
sea we have had at sundown the wind is still fresh and our 
sails are set and we are going at ten knots an hour we have 
seen two sails today. I have been very sick this afternoon. 
Another fine day we have had. 

Sunday 12th, The wind blows fresh again today, and I 
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am sick but I have read in my Testament considerable today 
after all. A fine day. 

Monday 13th. Beautiful morning. I am still sick. I have 
been sick all day. It has been a fine day. 

Tuesday 14th. I am still sick. The wind blows fresh again 
today. The waves roll heavy and large. Wrote a letter to 
Alzina under disagreeable circumstances. Fine day. 

Wednesday 15th. Came into Aspinwall at 7 O’clock this 
morning. Took breakfast at the Washington House. Had a 
good breakfast. A beautiful place all Tropical fruits grow- 
ing here. A beautiful day as warm and sultry as any harvest 
day. They said it was as cool as any day as they had had in 
six months. Started from Aspinwall in the cars for Panama 
at 2 O’clock and 20 minutes. Arrived at Panama 5,40, it was 
the wildest country that I ever saw. The natives were almost 
naked and their little children was naked as much as 7 or. 8 
years old and it made some lady passengers blush. We went 
on board the lighter and went off to the Golden Age at 9 
o’clock. Fine day. 

Thursday 16th. Weighed anchor at 2 O’clock for San 
Francisco. A rainy morning. The Old boat is running over 
full of passengers. Some 1,400, as we passed along the coast 
today. It is the wildest looking country that I ever saw. It 
is mountainous without the vestige of any inhabitants. It 
is showery here as it is in harvest time at home. Showery day. 

Friday 17th. Another morning has dawned upon us, and 
all is well. It is very warm. We passed in sight of an Island 
this morning. I begen to feel well and hearty again. I have 
got over my seasickness. Showery again today. 

Saturday 18th. Beautiful and bright morning. The sun 
arose at six O’clock this morning. The North Star was al- 
most down to the sea. It looked about ten feet above the 
water. At 7 O’clock We met the Golden Gate from San 
Francisco. The white caps are rolling this morning on every 
side. I am sick again and have been vomiting, the most disa- 
greeable stuff which ever was. Seasickness is the worst sick- 
ness which I ever experienced. At 10 O’clock we hoisted sail 
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and run all day by steam and sail. The wind has been brisk 
all day. Fine day. 

Sunday 19th. Got up this morning at half past one O’clock. 
We looked north for the moon. Our shadows fell to the south. 
It was still and the waves glittered like silver. The sun arose 
right astern of the ship this morning out of the ocean. It 
has been so warm today that the tar has melted on the ships 
rigging. I have attended church twice today. The ministers 
name is Rev. W. E. Boardman from Philadelphia. The sermon 
was good. It seemed like keeping the Sabbath at home. At 
noon we were in Latitude 11 Deg 43 minutes North Longitude 
91 Deg. 20 minutes west and had ran 283 miles in the last 
24 hours. The sun is sinking to rest in the Pacific and the 
moon is just rising in the East, Our days are 12 hours long 
here. O my wife your likeness is so much company for me, 
away off here it almost seems like having you with me to help 
me along. I am trying to live the life of a Christian as near 
as I can. I read in my Testament every day and thank the 
Lord that all is as well with me as it is, a very warm sultry 
day. 

Monday 20th. The sun arose this morning in all of its 
majesty out of the ocean. Another beautiful moraing. We 
were at noon in Latitude 13 Deg. 38 minutes North 95 Deg 
25 minutes west, distance run in the last 24 hours 266 miles. 
There has a school of large fish passed by. They are called 
the black fish. They are taken for their oil. At 4 O’clock the 
steam was shut off to fix some of the gearing, which was loose, 
and it was rumored among the passengers that the boiler was 
cracked but it was all a humbug, the moon came up out of 
the ocean and it shone like silver. The water sparkled in its 
track. It is as warm as any summer night at home. It is 
delightful the ocean is as smooth as a mill pond. Another 
beautiful day. 

Tuesday 21st. Another beautiful morning. The ocean is 
still & smooth, We can just discern the lofty mountains of 
Mexico away in the distance. They look like dark clouds as 
we came nearer the shore it appears to be hilly & some are 
sand bluffs, and as we are passing along there is a lofty 
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mountain which we can see whose top is away up among the 
clouds. O it is beautiful to behold. We saw a water spout 
this morning. It passed astern of the ship. As we were go- 
ing into Acapulco we saw three large sharks. They would 
lash the ocean with their tails and make it foam. The Bay of 
Acapulco is among the rocks. We sail in through a gap which 
we cannot see until we get almost to it. It is a beautiful 
harbor. Here we found all kinds of fruit again. There was 
lots of natives swimming around the ship. The passengers 
would throw overboard money to see them dive and get it. 
They would not come up without the piece. They would go 
down so deep that we could not see them. We could not go 
on shore without paying one dollar and I did not go on shore. 
The little boats come off to us with fruits and provisions to 
sell. A fine day. 

Wednesday 22nd. We started from Acapulco at 1 O’clock. 
Another beautiful morning. The lofty mountains are lifting 
their heads into the clouds, It was beautiful to look upon to 
see the sun as it was arising shining upon the clouds and 
the tops of the mountains at the same time tinging them with 
gold. There is a nice cool breeze this morning which is re- 
freshing. .They took on board at Acapulco five turtles which 
were 214 feet across on the back and some 5 feet long. They 
would carry two men off on their backs. We saw a school of 
Porpoises. They acted like hogs in the water. We passed 
three large white rocks that looked like elephants in the water. 
They were as white as ice. We was running along the coast 
all day, and it seemed one chain of mountains they seemed to 
rise out of the water. Another fine day. 

Thursday 23rd. Another beautiful morning at 4 O’clock 
this morning, we run into a place called Manzanilla. It was 
bright moon light and we could see the make of the place and 
that was all. It was a good harbor. We stopped to take on 
board Silver to carry to the mint at San Francisco. We 
staid about an hour and then cleared for San Francisco which 
if nothing happens is six days run. It is the worst place to 
play cards that I ever saw. The decks are covered with 
card players and the cabins are full of the same sort. There 
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is 300 soldiers on board and they are the most overbearing 
set of men that I ever saw. They are mostly Irish which the 
recruiting officers have picked up these hard times of the 
lowest stamp, and they think that they are somebody because 
they are Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. There is but three officers that 
are Yankees and they are their principal ones. At 3 O’clock 
the wind blew fresh from the Northwest and we left Cape 
Corientes at the mouth of the Gulf of California at the right 
hand and steered for Cape St. Lucas. Fine day. 

Friday 24th.. It looks stormy this morning and the wind 
blows fresh. I am told that the steamer was stopped last 
night and a woman which died in the second cabin was buried 
in the deep deep sea, at 1 O’clock we came in sight of Cape 
St. Lucas the most southern point of old California. It ap- 
pears to be a high bluff point there was two white rocks which 
looked like two camels lying down one was larger than the 
other. The tops of the mountains was among the clouds and 
my thought and pen are too feeble to describe the glorious 
prospect as the sun was setting. From the white sandy beach 
in some places it rises in a gradual slope and in others it rises 
in an abrupt head land, with the sun tinging first the top of 
one and than another as it left them as it sank to rest in the 
blue waves of the Pacific Ocean. I sat and watched until 
after sun down, the tops of the highest peaks are among the 
clouds. Just after sun down we saw a whale spouting water. 
We had a sight of him two or three times. We passed within 
2 or 3 miles of the Cape, I should think. We saw a schooner 
just at dark the first sail that we have seen since we left 
Panama. A rather cool day. 

Saturday 25th. I wish you a Merry Merry Christmas. It 
is a fine summer morning. We are passing some small rocky 
Islands and there is two vessels in sight. This morning I 
would like to be at home to spend this day with you, but you 
must tell me how you spent it. It is likely that we shall spend 
it as we have all of the days on shipboard. Tell Father that 
there is 3 calves on board which is going to California that is 
not any better than his which they give $200 apiece for their 
passage. The Golden Age is a very large 3 deck steamship. 
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This day passed off pleasantly and our Christmas dinner was 
fresh beef soup. Fine day. 

Sunday 26th. Another beautiful morning. There is a 
heavy swell on today. We have been in sight of land today. 
I am getting so that I can hardly get up and down stairs. 
To sit around day after day and have nothing to do my flesh 
_is getting benumbed. My legs will hardly bear my weight. I 
feel as though I had been sick and was weak and could just 
walk around. It is cooler today. I am comfortable with my 
coat on. We had church again today. The sermon was good 
and practical the text was Leviticus 4 Chapter and 2nd verse. 
He read to the 14th verse of the 9th chapter of Hebrews for the 
first lesson during the meeting a vessel came in sight and 
came right towards us, and a small boat was lowered and came 
off to us and put some letters on board. It was a whaler and 
belonged to the United States for she carried the Stars and 
Stripes. Meeting was not out, but they were so anxious to 
see the vessel that he closed the meeting. They thought more 
of seeing the vessel than they did of the meeting, and during 
the melee there was an iron standard fell into the fire room 
and hurt a man very bad, and today I found two visitors the 
first since I left home, that I have had on me and it was not 
very agreeable. A cool day. 

Monday 27. It is cloudy this morning and the ocean is 
quite smooth but the wind is brisk. I fell down stairs this 
morning and cut my finger pretty bad my boots were slippery. 
There is the largest waves this afternoon which we have had 
on our voyage. They are what I expected to see, large long 
high waves coming along one after another from 30 to 60 
feet high but the boat glides over them like a duck. The no. 
of hands to manage the boat officers and all are 120. The 
waves look like mountains. Cloudy A. M. and rainy P. M. 

Tuesday 28th. Rainy stormy morning. The wind blows 
cold from the mountains. They are in sight and are covered 
with snow. They look white. It seems wintery this morning 
and it is very rough. I never saw a company so impatient to 
get away from a place in my life as they are to get off from 
this boat. It would be impossible to describe the feelings. It 
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would be comfortable with 900 or 1000 but put 1,400 to 1,500 
into the same place and huddle them together like sheep into 
a pen and they are dissatisfied. We have all of the passengers 
from four boats on the other side. First the passengers on 
the Empire City to Cuba, there connected with the Philadelphia 
from New Orleans, put both loads on the Granada for Aspin- 
wall, then the passengers direct from New York to the Isth- 
mus on the Illinois and then the passengers from a boat which 
crossed the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans on the Ten- 
hantrepee route that got on board at Acapulco. O my wife 
I would not have you pass through the ordeal that I have for 
all of the gold that you could carry. You know that I can stand 
grief about as well as any body but it is almost too much for 
me. There was a schooner passed so near that we could see 
the men on her plain. Arrived at San Francisco at 11 O’clock 
at Night. All safe without any accident. A very rough day, 
We have had. 

Wednesday 29th. Went on shore at 7 O’clock. Just one 
month after I started from home, and a long weary lonesome 
month it has been to me a very pleasant morning but it is a 
muddy time here for it is the rainy season. San Francisco is 
a business place, and part of it is a sightly place. Vegetables 
of all kinds are in market here now. The same as it would be 
in August at home. I weighed 152 pounds today. At 4 
O’clock Took the steamer Eclipse for Sacramento. We are 
now starting as we passed along up the river the banks were 
all green with vegetation. The river is studded with Islands. 
They rise up out of the river like large rocks. Some of them 
are seventy feet high, I should think. It is beautiful and it 
has been a beautiful pleasant day. 

Thursday 30th. Arrived at Sacramento at 1 O’clock and 
40 minutes. Put up at the What Cheer House and started 
for Marysville at 7 O’clock on the steamer Gov. Dana. As 
we were passing along the Sacramento Valley it seemed like 
spring. They were plowing and doing all kinds of spring 
work. The cattle were grazing on the green pastures. There 
appears to be hundreds of them on the large ranches, and 
there is lookout houses for the herdsmen to see that the cattle 
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do not stray to far. Along the river there is beautiful houses 
and everything comfortable around them. Flocks of wild 
geese are flying and everything denotes spring. It is as near 
like the Ohio bottoms as anything as I can compare it. We 
had a good run until we got within half a mile of Marysville 
and then we run aground at 5 O’clock 10 minutes and did not 
get off until 9 O’clock 10 which made just 4 hours that we 
were aground. We put up at the Western House. Fine day. 

Friday 31st. We started from Marysville at 7 O’clock for 
Timbuctoo. where we expected to find Edward Huntoon.. They 
all went in a stage but me and I went in another and on a 
different route but both routes came together at the Empire 
Ranch. I got to Timbuctoo first and found them all well and 
eating dinner at Edward’s, and I found Ervin Cady there, 
and about 20 rods from there I found Wm. and Eli, Wm. 
was well but Eli had been sick but was comfortable now. I 
took them by surprise and William fairly turned pale and 
could hardly speak to see me in California. Edward enquired 
how is Father and Mother and I told him that they were well 
and I supposed they and Barnard, Silas and Emily were at 
the Empire Ranch. He did not eat any more dinner but 
started for there for it was two miles from there. Trees are 
in blossom here that is wild shrubs and they look quite pretty 
especially Manzineta and the blossoms smell sweet. I have 
seen gold today that Ervin dug and saw a man prospect with 
a pan and he had six colors small pieces. They are called 
colors. They were from the size of a pin head to the point, 
and I saw some Chinamen washing gold in a rocker by the 
road as we were passing along in the stage. Cloudy and 
sunshiny day. 

Saturday January ist 1859. I wish you all at home a 
Happy Happy New Year. We have been wandering all over 
the mines today. They were washing and it is impossible for 
me to give you any idea of the process of getting gold. This 
is a rich mining district and there is drifts run into the 
mountains and hills hundreds of feet, and then they sink 
shafts down to them and let in the water and let the dirt run 
through them. They put in flumes lined with blocks sawed 
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some 4 to 6 inches a little ways apart and let the spaces fill 
up with dirt and then put in Quicksilver to take up the gold 
and it forms, what is call amalgam, and then they retort the 
amalgam that is they put it into a retort a pot with a lid put on 
tight with a screw and an iron pipe with the end in a pan of 
water and they heat it in the fire and they keep the pipe wet 
with cold water and the quicksilver runs out and leaves the 
gold in the retort in a chunk. There is a quartz lead here. 
They were cleaning up today and they had worked and broke 
the Quartz rock and put it into an Arastras and you will 
inquire what is that well I will tell you in the first place, 
they place some stones with a smooth face solid in a circular 
box, and then have an upright shaft with arms in it, and have 
stones attached to it and this is drawn around by a horse and 
they put in the rock and it is smashed and crushed up fine 
and they put in quicksilver to take up the gold, and they run 
off this stuff over what they call riffles and get the gold out. 
They had worked six days and have $1,000 dollars for their 
weeks work. Six of them that was doing first rate I think. 
Mr. Huntoon got here safe and stood the journey first rate. 
He gained five pounds on the voyage. All of Mr. Huntoons 
folks are where we are tonight, and they are having a dance. 
William is playing for them. Pleasant day. 

Sunday 2nd. A good May day. No frost. I picked some 
flowers yesterday. We are boarding at Mr. Joseph Allen- 
woods at the place where William is at work. It is one of 
the best boarding houses that I ever boarded at. Everything 
is right and nice but it is seven dollars per week for board. 
Our house is some 4 to six hundred feet above the River Yuba. 
Wrote a letter home to Alzina today. A beautiful day. 

Monday 8rd. Chored around and helped William some. 
Fine day. 

Tuesday 4. Worked wheeling in a drift. First work that 
I have done in California. Got two dollars paid one for board 
so you see I made a dollar clear the first day that I worked. 
Now you want to know what drifting is. I will tell you it 
is digging a hole into the side of a hill or mountain six feet 
wide at the bottom and a little higher than a mans head so 
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that he can work easy so that he ean wheel the dirt out with 
a wheelbarrow. The hill is all full of such drifts. The stones 
are worn as smooth as any I ever saw on the shore of the lake, 
and the gravel and sand looks as though it was washed there, 
and it is cemented together so hard that you have to pick it 
and pound the stones out to loosen it so that you can get it 
out, and then shovel it into a wheelbarrow and wheel it out 
to the mouth of your drift and empty it and let it run through 
the sluice boxes for the gold. Now when I come home I will 
tell you all about it, and how do you suppose their lanterns are 
made. California lantern a brandy bottle with the bottom 
broken off and a candle stuck in the neck on the inside. A 
pleasant day. 

Wednesday 5th. Drifted again today and got $2.50 and 
boarded myself. Made $1.50 clear. A good beginning. Cool 
cloudy foggy day. 

Thursday 6th. Commenced work for Joseph M. Allenwood. 
Sawed blocks for sluice box. bottoms with Wm. Foggy A. M. 
Clear P. M. 

Friday 7th. Sawed blocks again today with Wm. White 
frost this morning. Saw some blue birds today. Foggy A. M. 
pleasant & warm P. M. 

Saturday 8th. Sawed blocks again and carried them to 
the spot. Pigeons flying today. Frosty morning but fine day. 

Sunday 9th. Wrote a letter to Richard Bliss, and went up 
to the Empire Ranch. The sun did not shine today. Cold 
foggy day. 

Monday 10th. Sawed blocks with Wm. The sun did not 
shine today. foggy. 

Tuesday 11th. Sawed blocks and worked at coal. The 
sun shone a little today. Cold & foggy. 

Wednesday 12th. Worked at coal today and helped Wm. 
Cold foggy day. 

Thursday 18th. Worked in the house making bunks. 
Rained all day. 

Friday 14th. Worked in the house making bunks. Foggy 
all day. 
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Saturday 15th. Worked at all sorts of work. Went to 
Timbuctoo in the evening. Beautiful warm day. 

[And so the diary continues, faithfully day by day, record- 
ing the weather, the writing of letters home, visits to neigh- 
boring settlements, progress of work on the claim, meager 
pleasures and sundry hardships. In September he was taken 
with muscular rheumatism and later developed a serious ill- 
ness, recovered somewhat, but attempts to work set him back, 
and he left for home December 1.] 

Tuesday 29th. [November]. What my feelings were when 
I got up this morning no one can tell but those that have ex- 
perienced them. One short year ago I left my dear wife home 
and all those near and dear ones for California. I am sick 
and can hardly walk, and my mind would naturally go back 
to my home and all that is dear to me. O that I was there, 
and I know that those dear ones are thinking of me at home, 
and now I am thinking of going home for I am advised by 
every one to go even the doctor says that I will not get well 
if I stay and he says go home. My dear wife I wish that I 
was there with you this morning it would be a happy day of 
my life. Cloudy day. 

Wednesday 30th. Staid around the house getting ready to 
go home. Was very lame. Cloudy day. 

Thursday Dec. Ist. Started for home from California sick 
with the rheumatism. I went from Timbuctoo to Marysville 
in the stage. The road was very rough and it did seem that 
it would break my back. Fine day that is the sun shines. 

Friday 2nd. There was a frost this morning. The first I 
have seen this year. Left Marysville at six o’clock this morn- 
ing on the Steamer James Blair. Arrived at Sacramento at 
noon. Took the steamer Queen City for San Francisco. Start- 
ed at two o’clock arrived at San Francisco at 9:30. Put up at 
the What-Cheer House. We had a pleasant trip. Fine day. 

Saturday 3rd. Went down to the boat. Concluded to take 
the Golden Gate. Came back bought my ticket paid $52.50. 
Cold foggy day. 

[Here the Journal ends abruptly without explanation]. 
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HE Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society held its 

annual meeting of 1930 in Lansing, at Hotel Olds, on 
October 18. A fine business and social spirit characterized 
this meeting which was one of the most profitable the Society 
has held in recent years. This was a dinner meeting, in 
accord with the practice of late which seems to be highly ap- 
proved by members attending. President Claude S. Larzelere, 
head of the Department of History at Central State Teachers 
College, presided at the program following the dinner, the 
principal speaker being Prof. A. E. R. Boak, who is chairman 
of the History Department at the University of Michigan. 
Prof. Boak took as his subject “Recent Discoveries in Egypt, 
Syria and Mesopotamia.” He had recently returned from 
explorations in Bible lands and after this year he plans to 
return thither to continue that work. Being informed upon 
his subject at first hand, Prof. Boak captured his audience at 
the outset and held them to close attention with a vivid pres- 
entation of this picturesque field, which he illustrated with 
lantern slides. Prof. Lew Allen Chase who heads the histori- 
cal work at Northern State Teachers College, spoke on the 
subject “Foundation Work in History,” illustrating in some 
detail the emphasis that needs to be laid in teaching upon the 
economic aspects of history, the community or sociological 
features, and the importance of the influence of personality in 
determining events. 

Previous to the speaking a brief business session was held, 
at which Prof. Chase was elected president of the Society, to 
succeed Prof. C. S. Larzelere. Mr. Charles A. Weissert of 
Kalamazoo was elected vice-president. Mr. Weissert has long 
been actively interested in Michigan history, showing his in- 
terest by extensive researches and by his History of South- 
western Michigan, and History of Kalamazoo County, and 
several years he had served as Trustee of the Society. George 
N. Fuller was continued as secretary, and Benjamin F. Davis 
as treasurer, both of Lansing. 
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Several subjects of importance were taken up at the busi- 
ness session, among them the abolition of the corporate na- 
ture of the Society, and revision of the Constitution and By- « 
Laws. Favorable action was taken in both these matters. 
The Constitution and By-Laws were voted to stand as pub- 
lished in the Winter number of the Michigan History Maga- 
zine, except that dues were raised to $2 a year. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows relative 
to the celebration of the George Washington Bi-Centennary in 
1932, the report being read by the chairman, Prof. Smith 
Burnham of Western State Teachers College: 

“WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States has created 
a Commission to arrange a fitting nation-wide observance of 
the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington in 1932, and 

“WHEREAS, The Commission so created, composed of the 
President of the United States, the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
four members of the United States Senate, four members of 
the House of Representatives, and eight citizens appointed by 
the President of the United States, is charged with the duty 
of planning and directing the celebration, and 

“WHEREAS, The high purpose of the event is to commem- 
orate the life, character and achievements of the most illus- 
trious citizen of our Republic and to give every man, woman 
and child living under the Stars and Stripes an opportunity 
to take part in the celebration which will be outstanding in 
the world’s history, and 

“WHEREAS, The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, desiring the full cooperation of the people in the 
United States has extended a most cordial and urgent invi- 
tation to our organization to participate in the celebration, 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Michigan State Historical Society 
does hereby endorse the program of observance of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, 
to take place in 1932; accept with appreciation, the invitation 
of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, and 
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pledge this organization to extend earnest cooperation to the 
United States Commission and to the Michigan Commission in 
all possible ways, so that future generations of American citi- 
zens may be inspired to live according to the example and 
precepts of Washington’s exalted life and character, and thus 
perpetuate the American Republic, and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That this resolution be incorporated in the 
official proceeding of this meeting and that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. and to the Michigan Commission for 
the George Washington Bicentennial.” 

The same committee reported on marking historic sites as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Michigan Historical Commission has under- 
taken to make a complete survey of the historical memorials, 
monuments and markers which have been erected throughout 
the State, and in addition a survey of places of historical, 
biographical and legendary interest that need yet to be marked, 
and 

“Whereas, the marking of such spots will make the State 
more attractive to tourists, increasing the revenue of the State 
through the gas tax and general business, and 

‘“‘Whereas, other states are following this policy as a means 
of adding to their revenue and of educating their own citizens 
as well as visitors relative to their state history, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society hereby agrees to extend all possible aid to 
the Historical Commission, and other state Commissions and 
regional or local agencies cooperating, for the purpose of se- 
curing the support of their state senators and representatives 
to promote this program and insure its completion.” —_ 

The Secretary reported that the prize of $100 offered to the 
person submitting the best article in an essay contest in 
Michigan history, went to Mr. George B. Catlin, Librarian of 
the Detroit News, who wrote on “The Regime of the Gov- 
ernors and Judges of Michigan Territory.” The Judges in 
the contest were Messrs. Larzelere, Chase and Fuller. Prof. 
Henry J. Ryskamp of Calvin College, Grand Rapids, won sec- 
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ond place with an article on “The Dutch in Western Michi- 
gan,” and Prof. Nelson Vance Russell of Coe College, Iowa, 
won third with an article entitled “The French and British 
at Play” dealing with Michigan in the period 1760-1796. 

Treasurer B. F. Davis who was unable to be present in 
person submitted through the Secretary a complete itemized 
report of receipts and expenditures, now on file at the office, 
showing a balance of $925.72. 

Trustees elected for the biennium 1930-32 were: William 
L. Jenks, Port Huron; Clarence M. Burton, Detroit; William 
L. Clements, Bay City; Clarence E. Bement, Lansing; Smith 
Burnham, Kalamazoo. 

Officers elected for the year were: President, L. A. Chase; 
Vice-President, Charles A. Weissert; Secretary, George N. 
Fuller; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Davis, Lansing. 

Much pleasure was added to this meeting by Miss Geraldine 
Schlemmer of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music who sang 
two groups of songs, assisted at the piano by Mrs. Dee Bryce 
of Detroit. 

Earlier in the day a joint meeting of the Board of Trustees 
was held with the Michigan Commission for the Washington 
Bicentennial. Prof. Boak acted as chairman, and his report 
may appropriately have a place here. It reads as follows: 

“A joint meeting of the members of the Michigan Commis- 
sion on the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration and 
the Trustees of the Michigan Historical Society was held at 
Lansing, on October 18, at twelve o’clock noon. The members 
present were, Messrs. A. E. R. Boak, chairman, Claude S. 
Larzelere, Smith Burnham, and L. A. Chase. The Chairman 
reported on the correspondence which the Commission had 
with outside organizations during the summer months. It 
was agreed to endorse the project of a pilgrimage of states to 
Washington, D. C., in 1932, and to co-operate as far as pos- 
sible in the tree planting program of the American Tree As- 
sociation. It was also agreed that if funds could possibly 
be raised, it would be extremely desirous to arrange for the 
participation of the State in the landscaping of Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway, as described by Lieutenant Colonel U. S. 
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Grant, 3rd, Associate Director of the United States Commis- 
sion for the Celebration of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial. The suggested program of activity for the Commission 
as outlined by the Chairman and distributed to the members 
of the Commission was approved in general subject to certain 
elaborations. The discussion of these items of business pro- 
duced the following valuable suggestions to guide the work of 
the Commission. . 

“T, That the Chairman of the Commission should also 
exercise the functions of Secretary. 

“TI. That a Committee of Ways and Means or be or- 
ganized from persons not members of the Commission and in 
a position to help materially in the raising of funds for the 
Commission’s work. 

“III. That the Commission should take particular pains 
to get into touch with the Michigan Education Association 
and with the labor organizations of the State in order to dis- 
tribute as widely as possible information regarding the object 
and character of the proposed celebration. The need of mak- 
ing clear the character of this celebration to the foreign factory 
workers was stressed particularly. 

“IV. It was strongly urged that the Commission should 
not lend its support to any commercial projects which aimed 
to make a profit, for individuals or organizations, of this 
celebration. 

“V. It was agreed that the Chairman should furnish to the 
representatives of the press some account of the organization 
and work of the Commission. 

“The Chairman announced his intention of placing his 
resignation in the hands of the Governor and the meeting 
adjourned sine die.” 


ROM the Editor of this Magazine in response to inquiries 
F from Secretaries of County Historical Societies and re- 
gional societies for suggestions: 

Dear Folks, I know of nothing that could be a greater 
stimulus to your members than reading the Michigan History 
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Magazine, which is sent free to all members of the State 
Historical Society membership costing but the nominal sum 
of $2 a year. This is the only way individuals can obtain the 
Magazine, as it is not sold by subscription. But we should be 
pleased to send you a number of sample copies at the time of 
your annual meeting, so that your members may become ac- 
quainted with it at first hand. Address all communications to 
the Editor, who is secretary of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission as indicated on the cover of this Magazine, and who 
will be glad to give special attention to the problems of your 
Society if you will make them specific and clear. Happy New 
Year! 


RS. LILLIAN DRAKE AVERY, long a member of the 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, passed from 
this life June 17, 1930. Mrs. Avery was born in Farmington 
Nov. 22, 1856. She had a distinguished American ancestry, 
tracing her lineage back to Josias Jansze Drake who came 
from Holland to Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1661. She was also 
descended from Thomas Rogers who was the 18th signer of 
the Mayflower Compact. Other ancestors were prominent in 
the Revolutionary War period. Mrs. Avery was married in 
1879 to Dr. Aaron B. Avery, prominent Pontiac physician 
who died in 1911. For more than thirty years Mrs. Avery has 
been active in historical research work in Oakland County. 
No tribute of words can express fully our appreciation of 
her indefatigable labor in this field which has preserved from 
oblivion invaluable historical data for the State. 


ICHIGAN Society, Sons of the American Revolution, 

has received many compliments upon its establishment 
of a fellowship at the University of Michigan for the investi- 
gation and study of events occurring during the American 
Revolution in Michigan and the surrounding country. The 
fellowship amounts to $600 per annum for two years. 
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William L. Clements, regent of the University and donor of 
the Clements Library, writes from his home at Bay City: 

“T am very glad indeed to know that there is such interest 
in matters pertaining to our preterritorial history. Mr. Ran- 
dolph Adams, custodian of the library in Ann Arbor, is now in 
England securing for the library the General Gage papers. 
He is bringing them back with him. There are about 25,000 
pieces, several hundred of which are connected with the forts 
in Indiana and Detroit. I believe there are 250 from the fort 
at Detroit alone. The collection is particularly rich in early 
Michigan material which has never been made public. I 
think there is a great field for scholarly study in this direc- 
tion and the Sons of the American Revolution are doing a 
splendid piece of work in furthering it.” 


Dear Editor: 


HE purpose of this writing is to record for some of your 

readers the visits of the meandering Muses to the City of 
Lansing, in the decade beginning December, 1868. The ma- 
terial is contained in a receipt book, neatly printed and 
bound, each page of which has the caption “Young Men’s 
Society, of Lansing.” The writer is indebted to Mr. Robert 
Y. Larned of Lansing and Detroit, for the perusal of this 
book, which came to Mr. Larned through his father, Mr. 
Horatio H. Larned, former merchant and banker, who, at the 
age of eighty-six, is still a resident of the Capital City but 
too enfeebled to recall more than the fact of his having been 
a member of the Society. For the matter of that, how many 
of us, after hearing a lecture, have managed to retain, after 
a very short lapse of time, more than a general impression, or, 
at most, a few snap-shots of what was said or how the sayer 
said it? 

Tt mav be inferred that the Society, which was a late con- 
«porary of the Young Men’s Society of Detroit, was pat- 
terned after it and that similar organizations functioned in 
the larger cities of the State. The high class and reputation 
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of most of the visiting lecturers indicate that they may have 
been on circuit, a surmise which the local press of those cities 
would likely confirm. 

The booklet in question contains the Treasurer’s receipts for 
payment of lecture and other fees and doubtlessly owes its 
preservation to the autograph signatures, in almost every case, 
of the recipients. It is not without interest as a revelation of 
the persons and subjects outstanding in the popular mind and 
fancy. A more especial interest to Lansing residents, would 
be the names of the Treasurers of the Society. These are as 
follows: Ben B. Baker, 1868-69; A. R. Thayer, 1869-70; 
George D. Rowan, 1870-71; A. A. Nichols, 1871-73; H. T. Car- 
penter, 1873-78, and D. F. Woodcock, 1878-79. The name of 
W. S. George appears as President in 1876. 

The first receipt is dated December 12, 1868. It is signed by 
I. I. Hayes, the arctic explorer, who at that time was only 
thirty-six years of age but had already established an ample 
reputation as explorer and author. His subject was “Arctic 
Life and Scenery.” From Pole to Platform is evidently no 
novelty. His fee was one hundred dollars. The receipt for 
the next lecture is dated December 24, 1868. The receipt 
dates only will be given but it appears from several of them 
that the lectures were given the preceding evening; the credit 
of the Society seems to have been uniformly good for at least 
one night. This pre-Christmas lecture was by Samuel L. 
Clemens, with the unctuous title “An American Vandal 
Abroad.” One hundred dollars was the fee. Mark Twain as 
author and lecturer had newly risen above the horizon as a 
platform star of the first magnitude. The next signature, 
under date of January 8, 1869, is that of Henry Vincent, who 
spoke on “Movements I have taken part in and Men I have 
known.” He added to his acquaintances that of the treasurer, 
to the amount of one hundred and fifty dollars. He was fol- 
lowed on January 16, by Samuel G. Armor,.with twenty-five 
dollars worth of “Co-relation of Vital and Physical Forces.” 
The writer of this article confesses his ignorance in respect to 
this lecturer but avers a respectful regard for the alleged 
co-relation. On the 26th of the same month, Theodore Tilton 
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spoke on “The Art of using the Mind,” which was no doubt 
well worth his honorarium of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Psychology seemed to be massing its forces, for the 
next lecture on February 16, was by Benjamin F. Taylor on 
“Thought and its Chariots.” The charot fare was eighty-five 
dollars in cash. Then came Anna E. Dickinson on February 
26. Her theme was “A Struggle for Life” and the treasurer 
contributed one hundred and seventy-five dollars to lighten 
her own individual struggle. She was followed on March 5, 
by Robert Collyer with “The Inside Track,” one hundred dol- 
lars and good measure for the money, one may be sure. On 
March 16, John G. Saxe gave ninety dollars worth, perhaps 
more, of readings from “Yankee Land,” “Miss McBride” and 
“The Press”. 

In December of the same year, the lectures were resumed. 
On the first of the month, Robert F. Burns spoke on “An 
Evening with the Poets of England,” for which he was paid 
sixty-eight dollars. On the seventeenth, Justin McCarthy 
held forth on “English Democracy and John Bright’”—the 
customary one hundred. On December 31, A. G. Hibbard 
receipted for twenty-five dollars, probably all that Santa Claus 
had left in the treasury, for a lecture on “Whittier.” And so 
the year ended,—Snow-bound. 

Olive Logan beamed a hundred and twenty-five dollar sm‘le 
on the audience of January 26, 1870, with a lecture on “Girls” 
and on February 10, Stephen C. Massett spoke on “China and 
Japan.” His signature is of the genuine John Hancock order, 
with periods three-quarters of an inch long after each initial, 
and almost worth in itself the hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for which he signed. Several succeeding receipts fail to state 
the subjects but the names, dates and fees are as follows: 
February 20, Benson J. Lossing, one hundred dollars; De- 
cember 28, (the receipts aré not always in historic sequence), 
Wendell Phillins one hundred dollars; then, to begin 1871, 
on January 12, Mary A. Livermore, one hundred dollars; 
January 24, signed: Henry W. Shaw “Josh Billings”, the 
same fee; February 4, Lillian S. Edgarton, the same amount. 
On February 14, William Parsons spoke on “Richard Brinsley 
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Sheridan”, receiving the usual one hundred, which was also 
paid on March 4, to Elizabeth Cady Stanton for “The Six- 
teenth Amendment.” On April 1, Parker Pillsbury spoke on 
“The Rise and Fall of Nations”, which acrobatics netted him 
only sixty dollars. Samuel L. Clemens again brought summer 
sunshine on December 15, with a lecture entitled “Out West” 
and probably drawled out a delicious “Thank you, Sir,” when 
he received a check for his hundred and twenty-five. On 
December 27, James B. Angell spoke on “Alone or with the 
Majority.” Dr. Angell had at that date been a Michigander 
for only a short time and his appearance must have stirred 
more than ordinary interest. He was paid seventy-five dol- 
lars. An honorarium is not without profit save in its own 
country! One pauses at the so familiar signature of “Prexy” 
to recall his marvellous gifts for the lecture platform, his fine 
mental poise, his presence, voice and easy command. 

The first speaker of 1872 was the indefatigable Frederick 
Douglas and Frederick the voluble was paid one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for “Frederick the Silent.” He was fol- 
lowed by Mary A. Livermore, a return engagement, on Janu- 
ary 31. She spoke on “What shall be done with our daugh- 
ters?” and received the usual one hundred for propounding the 
unanswerable problem. Let us hope the members suggested 
“The Young Men’s Society” as a solution. Incidentally it 
will be noted that the ladies were well represented on the 
programs and were repeatedly encored, all as it should be 
with a young men’s organization. Samuel M. Hewlett of 
Irvington, N. J., on January 31, entitled his lecture “Hits at 
the Times.” His bunched hits aggregated sixty dollars plus 
“Hotel bill, $2.00.” Then William Parsons came on again, 
on February 18, with “Paris and the Parisians” and the cus- 
tomary one hundred, which was also paid, on December 2, to 
J. H. Warwick; on January 11, 1873, to James S. Parton for 
“Who are the Vulgar?” and on February 8, to Mary A. Liver- 
more for “Marriage and Divorce.” C. Kilpatrick spoke on 
February 26, on what seems to read “American Stump;” at 
any rate, the treasurer released seventy-five dollars and the 
audience could have had no doubt about the title of the lecture. 
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And now the Muse of Music enters for the first time, when, 
on March 11, the Vescolin Trio appears. The receipt is signed 
by the treasurer for the trio, a gentleman rejoicing in the 
name of Harry L. St. Armond, which seems to suggest curly 
hair and a large diamond scarf-pin. He receipts for seventy- 
five dollars “for concert and printing as per agreement.” On 
April 2, the Society was again regaled with “China and Japan”, 
this time by Col. J. P. Sanford, for eighty dollars. 

On November 18, 1873, E. V. Chapin opened the season with 
“Orders of Nobility” and an order on the treasurer for one 
hundred and sixty dollars, “Noblesse oblige”,—“Who are the 
Vulgar” came only to one hundred. J. Jay Villers collected 
fifty dollars on December 6. In his ignorance, deponent say- 
eth not if this be for a lecture or a coal bill. We are on safer 
ground on March 4, 1874, with Thomas Nast, the receipt signed 
by his agent who added a very fair forgery of the familiar Th. 
Nast signature. Nast, of course, gave a chalk-talk and, among 
his other drawings, drew two hundred dollars from the treas- 
ury. Edwin 8S. Morse, on March 7, received $152.50 for two 
lectures,: subjects unnamed, and on March 14, Bret Harte, 
subject unknown and quite immaterial, received one hundred 
and fifty-dollars for lecturing the preceding evening. The re- 
ceipt is entirely filled in with his own neat script. 

The 1875 season opened, on January 18, when Edw. Powers 
actually took seventy-five dollars, title thrown in, for lec- 
turing on “The Curiosities and Possibilities of Meteorology 
considered with reference to the Artificial Production of Rain.” 
It is to be hoped that the lecture was less dry than the 
climatic results. William Parsons once more appeared on 
January 26, subject undisclosed, but the usual one hundred in 
open view. Robert Collyer also encored, this time with “Salt” 
on March 19, with twenty-five dollars added to his hundred 
dollar fee of six years earlier. J. W. Powell, the geologist, 
in a holographic receipt, dated “Lansing 26, 1875,” signs for 
a hundred dollars, for “The Canons (sic) of the Colorado.” 
Such is the marvellous spell of that natural wonder! Enters 
again Euterpe, with the Mendelsohn Quintette Club, on April 
8, 1875, for the fee of two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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And dear old H. C. Barnabee, not so old then but just as dear, 
signs for a concert on April 15, for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

On January 20, 1876, Henry Vincent opens a belated season; 
the hundred dollar fee, but not his subject, is given. Still 
more music: On February 23, the Camilla Urso Troupe, to 
the tune of two hundred. On March 8, once more, Mary A. 
Livermore on “Superfluous Women”, usual fee. Evidently 
the Society placed her, not among the superfluous but rather 
among the super-fluent. The Mendelsohn Quintette Club re- 
appeared March 20, at a two hundred dollar fee. 

And now the narrative tapers to a dwindling point. On 
February 19, 1878, Mary A. Safford signs for twenty-five dol- 
lars in full of a cancelled lecture and on January 11, 1879, 
Charles A. Avery receipts for ten dollars and twenty cents for 
a “chalk-talk” lecture. Azel Ames, Jr., receipts on February 
17, 1879, for the sum of forty dollars, in full of a cancelled 
lecture engagement and the last but not the least of the 
lecturing lights is David Swing, whose fee of eighty-five dol- 
lars evidences a meager treasury. He lectured, on January 28, 
1879, on “The Novel in Literature”. 

The day of the lecture had gone by. At that, ieg out- 
standing platform names are missing. Emerson lectured in 
Ann Arbor in 1869, if the writer is not in error. Beecher has 
visited Michigan on lecture tour. Locke (Nasby), the humor- 
ist, was close at hand. Professor Winchell was at Ann Arbor. 
The new England lights are almost all among the missing. 
Nevertheless the list given is a creditable one and the subjects 
and the fees fairly reflect the period. These visits of notable 
men and women are a part of the history of the State and of 
the Cities. The fees paid are a happy improvement on the 
ten and twenty dollar compensation with which Emerson, 
Alcott, O. W. Holmes, on occasion, were familiar. 

One can readily picture the Lansing audience. The Gov- 
ernor and his wife, the State Officials, some of the Supreme 
Court Justices, local clergy and attorneys, perhaps a few of 
the legislators, attracted by the nation-wide reputation of 
some of the lecturers, all of them glad to get away from the 
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dull grind of official life or the unexciting evenings of the 
none too large Capital City. Then, too, the intellectual elite 
of the permanent residents, happily always present, in greater 
or lesser numbers, in all our Michigan cities. Lansing, or 
even Detroit, in the early Seventies! Surely, Welcome! The 
orator with a message, the humorist with his good cheer, the 
fine-typed women, precursors of a liberated sex, and the 
musicians, soaring above the drab region of the local “Melode- 
ons.” 

Ave et Vale! One closes the little book with some sinking of 
the heart, such as is always felt at the contemplation of the 
vacant places where people once lived and moved and had 
their being. All gone, auditors as well as speakers, passed 
“to where, beyond these Voices, there is Peace”. 

DAVID E. HEINEMAN, 
Leland, Mich. 


FTER the recent amalgamation of the Old Peninsular 
A Bank of Detroit with other large banking institutions 
there, thus forming the Detroit Bankers Company, the eighth 
largest group in the country, the Directors of the Peninsular 
Bank were téndered a dinner at which Mr. Henry A. Haigh, 
an old contributor to this Magazine, gave an address on the 
civic conditions in Detroit at the time of the organization of 


‘ 


the bank nearly a half century ago. 

“An interesting thing in the history of Detroit and Michi- 
gan is that at the time, or not long preceding the organization 
of our bank,” said Mr. Haigh, “four of the above named 
most distinguished citizens, namely, Lewis Cass, Zachariah 
Chandler, James F. Joy and I think Henry P. Baldwin, came 
to Michigan from within twenty miles of each other in the 
State of New Hampshire, and they lived within a stone’s throw 
of each other in the City of Detroit. They were all great men 
of Michigan, among her greatest. Cass, the premier of the 
great quartette, had been Governor of the Territory of Michi- 
gan for many years. He was beyond question the greatest of 
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the creators and upbuilders of his adopted state. He was 
United States Senator, Secretary of State, Ambassador to 
France and a candidate for President of the United States,— 
a wonderful record. Chandler had been Mayor of Detroit, 
Michigan’s greatest United States Senator, a great Civil War 
giant as Chairman of the Congressional Committee on the 
Conduct of War; a friend of Lincoln, Secretary of War, po- 
litical ‘Big Boss’ of Michigan, and would undoubtedly have 
been Republican nominee for President had he lived six months 
longer. Henry P. Baldwin was twice Governor of Michigan, 
United States Senator, a successful merchandiser, a great 
old-time banker and a sincere Christian gentleman whom 
everybody loved. James F. Joy, who had been a great lawyer, 
became Michigan’s super-prominent railroad builder (almost 
her only one) who after being President of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, gained nation wide prominence as a railroad 
organizer and constructor, completing not long before his 
death, his greatest achievement, the Wabash Railroad, now 
one of the nation’s great transcontinental transportation sys- 
tems. 

“Now, if you will add to these four names, the names of four 
or five other really great men who lived within that same 
stone’s throw—Christian H. Buhl, greatest hardware mer- 
chandiser, who alert and ahead of his time, began the fabri- 
cation of metals in Detroit, who when the old cut nails became 
passe, undertook the manufacture of wire nails, establishing 
here and at Sharon, Pennsylvania, what I believe became the 
largest of America’s nail works; embarking here in the pioneer 
business of stamping malleable iron into useful and indispens- 
able devices—milk cans, gas meters, etc., etc., and thus start- 
ing in this important line the modern industrial epoch in 
America; George H. Barbour and his brother who were so 
active in the upbuilding of the great stove industry in Detroit; 
Russell A. Alger, Governor, Michigan’s candidate for Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War, United States Senator, lumberman, 
philanthropist and splendid citizen, and lastly Frank J. 
Hecker, who following in the wake of Newberry & McMillan 
helped so much in the building up of Michigan’s then greatest 
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manufacturing industry and leading to the formation of the 
great American Car & Foundry Co. If you will bunch these 
men with Newell Avery of the noted firm of Avery & Murphy 
and Allan Shelden, the successor of Zachariah Chandler in 
wholesale merchandising, and George V. N. Lothrop, great 
lawyer, Nestor of the Michigan bar—all of whom lived within 
three or four blocks of the present post office, you will get 
some idea of the contribution of that little area, to the progress 
of our city at the time or just preceding the time of the or- 
ganization of the Peninsular Bank of Detroit.” 





HROUGH the kindness of Mr. H. R. McIlwaine, State 
T Librarian of Virginia, the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion has received photographs of two paintings, here repro- 
duced, which will at once be recognized as being of the first 
Governor of the State of Michigan, and his sister Emily. 





toward slavery in the South prior to the Civil War and 
during the period when the “underground railway” was in 
common use to aid in the liberation of Negro slaves is seen in 
the following item which appeared in The Kalamazoo Gazette 
of Sept. 3, 1847: 

“Abduction in Cass County—The vicinity of Cassopolis on 
Friday last, as we learn from a friend who was there on the 
occasion, was in a boisterous tumult, from the appearance of 
14 persons from the land of bondage in search of runaway 
slaves. 

“The owners of these chattels, with a number of assistants 
went into Cass County on Friday morning and took from 
their beds and bound in chains the persons said to be the run- 
aways, proceeding to Cassopolis, where they arrived early in 
the morning. 

“The good people of that quiet town not fancying the manner 
of dealing out justice by beating the helpless and unfortunate 


T HE general attitude of Michigan citizens and Northerners 





























STEVENS THOMSON MASON 


Born in Loudoun Co., Va., in ISt2. Grew up and was 
educated in Kentucky. When but 19 years of age was ap 
pointed secretary of the ‘Territory of Michigan by Presi 
dent Jackson, Secame acting Governor of the ‘Territory 
July 6, 18384. Unanimously elected the first Governor of 
the State organization in October, 1885, and when Michigan 
was formally admitted into the Union as a State, Dee. 15, 
1836, was re-elected. Removed to New York at the ex- 
piration of his term of office in 1889, and practiced law 
suecessfully. Died Jan. 4, 1848. Oil painting. [Painter 
unknown.] Vresented to the Virginia State Library by 
Miss Kate Mason Rowland in October, 1915. 








EMILY VIRGINIA MASON 


Born in Lexington, Ky., October 15, 1815, daughter of 
John T. Mason, who had recently removed to Kentucky 
from Loudoun Co., Va. Sister of Stevens Thomson Mason, 
the first Governor of the State of Michigan. Educated at 
Troy, N. Y. In the Civil War spent her time and energy 
in the Confederate Hospitals nursing. After the war spent 
15 years in Paris as assistant principal of an American 
school for girls. Wrote “The Life of General Robert E, 
Lee” and ‘Memories of a Hospital Matron.” Edited 
“Southern Poems of the War” and “The Journal of a 
Young Lady of Virginia in 1782”. Died at Georgetown, 
D. C., Feb. 16, 1908. Oil painting, done by F. A. Perkins 
in 1S78 in Paris. Presented to the Virginia State Library 
in October, 1915, by Miss Kate Mason Rowland. 
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victims, interfered in their behalf, and upon complaint being 
made, writs were issued for the Kentucky gentlemen, for an 
attempt to kidnap and assault and battery. 

“Matters remained quiet until the arrival of the circuit 
court commissioner who immediately issued a writ of habeas 
corpus for the gentlemen. They were unable to show any 
cause for the detention of the captives and they were set at 
liberty. The surrounding country was out en masse in attend- 
ance at the court house and the scene is said to have been one 
of interest.” 


REETINGS to our readers from Mrs. Ferrey, who 
(5 writes: “In the Pioneer Museum at Lansing there is 
a very quaint oil portrait of ‘Old Mother Rodd,’ presented by 
Hon. Daniel Harrington, a prominent citizen of Port Huron 
and owner of the Harrington Hotel. This old Indian woman 
had a beard that is very distinct in the picture. Her husband 
was a prominent Chippewa Indian. Several bands of them 
had lodges on either side of the St. Clair River, and many of 
these offered to enlist under the United States but were re- 
jected. They then joined the British forces. But Rodd re- 
fused to do this, claiming to be an American. An Indian 
Council thereupon declared him a traitor and ordered him to 
be put to death. Engaging him for a guide the Indians shot 
him, after which they removed his wife and five children to 
Montreal. There they were kept till the close of the War of 
1812, when they returned to the St. Clair River. The oldest 
son became a trader in the Lake Superior region. Mother 
Rodd lived in a tent, and many of the old settlers helped her 
and her family. She cultivated land assigned her by the 
owners and sold articles made by her people. She was re- 
spected for her many good traits of character and was wel- 
comed*by her friends. Her exact age was never known but 
she was past one hundred years old at the time of her death 
which occurred at the Indian Reservation near Sarnia, Ont., 
only a few years ago.” 
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USEUMS are fast taking their place in the sun of visual 

education, now a large and very definite part of the 

great educational program of the world for both children and 

adults. They are a very important part in the program of 

progressive education which bids to revolutionize educational 

methods which heretofore have been sufficient, but must now 
conform with the newer demands of life. 

Perhaps there is no type of education which can be presented 
in so many different and varied ways as can Museum educa- 
tion. Each type of Museum has its own particular subject 
which it may present in the way which seems best fitted for the 
needs it wishes to serve. That is one of the great values of 
Museum education, it need never become monotonous for 
either the Museum visitor or the Museum worker, and since 
the American people are becoming Museum-minded as well — 
as air-minded the future of Museums in the United States 
seems to have an unlimited field for service. 

The time has arrived when collections in Museums are not 
forever kept in locked cases and vaults, but are being dusted 
off and put into active use and must make their contribution 
to a living, vital program of education. 

Perhaps no more vivid illustration of the uses of Museums 
can be found in one place than in New York City. One is 
simply appalled at the immenseness of the educational pro- 
gram of the Museum of Natural History. It fairly staggers 
one to read the figures which represent the thousands of 
people it serves in a year, not only in the city of New York, 
but through its extension service, in all parts of the country, 
people in all stations of life from the children in school to 
the men and women in industry and commerce and the women 
in clubs and study groups, not taking into account the thou- 
sands and thousands of passing visitors to the Museum each 


year. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, because of the different 
type of collections which it owns, offers a different kind of 
service. Here one may study the most rare and beautiful 
specimens from all periods of civilization, but the program 
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of public education is stupendous and includes not only New 
York City but the entire country. 

There are many Museums of special subjects, but each one 
offers the educational program which conforms to that par- 
ticular Museum. The Museum of the American Indian, The 
Hispanic Museum (Spanish), The Museum of French Art, The 
Barnard Cloisters, The Museum of Modern Art, The Museum 
of the Peaceful Arts, The New York Historical Museum are 
a few of the well developed Museums. 

Besides the many Museums with their own buildings, many 
of the so-called department stores and shops maintain galleries 
or Museums of rare and beautiful objects and because they 
too offer a program of public service, they may well be in- 
cluded in the program of Museum education. 

By no means should the Libraries be overlooked for many of 
them have loan exhibitions of rare collections and offer an 
educational service with them. 

In order to make this type of education still more effective 
many of the smaller cities around New York have their own 
Museums, always with a program of extension so that those 
who wish to use this type of visual education need not make 
the trip into New York. The parent Brooklyn Museum of 
Art and Science together with its branch, the Children’s Mu- 
seum, offers a still different program to the public, always in- 
cluding the children. The Museum of Art and Industry of 
Newark, New Jersey, is comparatively a small Museum but is 
most interesting to the passing visitor because of its unique 
arrangement of collections. This Museum is carrying out a 
most efficient loan service to the schools and general public 
even though the staff is made up entirely of women. 

When one visits the Museums and watches the great crowds 
of visitors fascinated with the collections,—the children getting 
new contacts and new impressions of History, Science, Indus- 
try and Art; the grown ups getting both new ideas and en- 
larging their old ones, and getting enough enjoyment that they 
will return again and again, we realize that there is another 
part Museums are taking in modern life. In these days when 
men and women and even children are being relieved by ma- 
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chinery from much drudgery and long hours of work, and have 
and will continue to have more and more leisure time, we are 
struck with this other very much needed and necessary educa- 
tion for “Wise use of leisure.’ Nobody will deny that the 
Museum offers great possibilities in this later need, for surely 
visiting Museums and using their programs of service can 
well be called a “Wise use of leisure.” 

These are only a few suggestions on the value of Museums 
in education and there is no Museum so small that it can not 
take its place in the modern program of education and make 
its contribution. Even though this contribution may be small 
it will be very much worth-while and help in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of Life—From Museum Echoes, Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. 


USEUMS, a national magazine popularizing museums, 


carries in a recent issue an illustrated article on 
“Archeological Atlases of Michigan and Ohio”. Regarding 
Michigan it states: 

“The Michigan atlas, upon which the staff of the University 
of Michigan Museums have been engaged for over two years, 
will consist when published, of a series of maps about twenty 
by twenty inches in size. These maps show the different 
sections of the State as they exist today, including cities and 
towns, railroads and highways. Superimposed and printed 
in red, is a series of symbols showing the Indian culture and 
the definitely located sites. 

“The purpose of the atlas is, of course, to indicate the 
places where stood the proofs of human occupation of a sec- 
tion of the country before written or cartographic records 
were made. A map has certain advantages over a narrative 
account, for it can show more definitely the exact spot of 
ground where objects were actually found. The maps show 
clearly the distribution of the old Indian population, the 
centers of its productive activity, and its routes of travel. 
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“The State, of eighty-four counties, is divided into eighteen 
sections, and a map drawn for each section. There is no 
limit to the number of kinds of information which may be 
shown upon the maps. Trails, earthworks, garden beds, mines, 
village sites, camp sites, burying grounds, fords and portages, 
all of Indian occupation or making, are readily depicted. 
Unless a site has been definitely determined it is not charted, 
but described in the text as an indefinite item. 

“The sources of the information used in compiling the atlas 
are varied. There are the chronicles of the early times, the 
documents of the Jesuits, archaeological and historical re- 
ports of the states and those parts of Canada which border 
upon the Great Lakes, surveys made by cities and towns, 
regional and local histories, and papers published by many 
scientific institutions. By far the most dependable sources 
of information have been the records of the original surveys 
made by authorized government surveyors. Next in impor- 
tance are the early maps.” 


Dear Editor: 


Y ATTENTION was called to a clipping from a Grand 

Rapids paper, wherein it stated that the business men 

of Mackinaw City. planned to start a movement to restore old 

Fort Michillimackinac, the scene of the Pontiac massacre, 
near that city. 

Old Forts far flung over hill and dale, trackless forests, 
trails and water, frontier posts of our present day civilization 
and development and more stories of love and adventure, 
religious zeal and exploitation, of intrigue and treachery. 
The flags of four nations have flown here, and in crumbling 
walls and shattered sallyports, through which we glimpse a 
shadowy procession of various types and classes, tell that 
story of a day that was. This tells of adventure, of travel, 
for there is a little of gypsy in all of us and the past with 
its glamour of brave men and beautiful maidens, Coureur 
DeBois and the dusky squaw, each played their part in the 
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drama of war and peace, the war terrible and relentless, the 
peace, that which comes with beckoning shadows, the peace 
that with our advancement in science and literature and in 
those things that tend to make us the nation we are today, 
and Michigan has played her part in it. 

In a report issued by the War Department known as House 
Document 446—Vol. II, listing Forts, etc., erected in U. S. 
from its earliest settlement to date, appear the following 
Michigan Forts: 

Fort Dearborn, better known as the Dearborn Arsenal was 
built about 1880. 

Fort St. Joseph, »uilt by LaSalle, later captured by the 
English and then by the Spanish, the only place where the 
Spanish flag flew in Michigan, hence the name of the hotel 
at Niles—the Four Flags. 

Fort Miami, St. Joseph, built by LaSalle, sometimes known 
as Fort St. Louis. 

Fort Wilkins at the extreme end of Keweenaw Point, pre 
served as built in 1844. 

Old and new Fort Brady at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Fort Drummond on Drummond Island, built by the British 
after the War of 1812 and later, when found to be on American 
territory, abandoned. : 

Fort DeBuade, a French fort back of the present city of 
St. Ignace. (See Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. 41.) 

Fort Ignatius on Mackinac Island. In a book published by 
Thomas Jeffrys, geographer to the King in 1763, he says, 
“Marquette established a mission on the Island of Michilli- 
mackinac in 1669, some French soldiers followed and built 
Fort Ignatius. The following year the mission was abandoned 
and the fort soon fell in ruin.” 

Old Fort Mackinac on Mackinac Island, built in 1780. 

Fort Holmes, built by the British in 1812, on Mackinac 
Island. 

Old Fort Michillimackinac at Mackinac City, the scene of 
the Pontiac massacre. 

The two forts at the lower end of Lake Huron, the French 
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Fort and a later one built by Captain Gratiot and named 
after him. 

Patrick Sinclair’s fort on Pine River at St. Clair. 

This does not include the various forts in Detroit nor the 
barracks which stood on Grosse Lle. 

In addition, troops were stationed at the other points for 
a considerable period, near and at Detroit. This movement is 
something which is of vital interest to all in this state who 
seek to add to the already large number of transient tourists 
and those who would make Michigan their summer home and 
camp ground. Inasmuch as it should be state-wide I would 
suggest that an association be formed known as the Old Forts 
and Historic Memorial Association. Its membership would 
include the various resort and tourist associations, real estate 
organizations, public spirited citizens and those interested in 
the preservation of historic and scenic spots now being fast 
obliterated. I would be very glad to do anything in my power 
to start this work and to aid in carrying it on that it might 
be successful and create that interest which it naturally will 
when given proper publicity. With that end in view I offer 
the services of our company in any way which the associa- 
tion feels that we can be of use and will arrange for the 
preparation of a small booklet calling attention to the aims 
and objects of the association, for distribution at the Fairs 
this fall, looking. forward to the time when the association 
feels legislative action necessary to secure the proper coopera- 
tion of bodies, corporations and organizations which would 
naturally be interested in movements of this character. 

The writer had the honor and pleasure of establishing the 
Fort Michillimackinae State Park at the site of the old fort, 
and presided at its dedication, June 4, 1909. 


B. F. EMERY, 

Director of Public Relations 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Editor Michigan History Magazine: 


fii Committee on State Archaeological Surveys has ar- 
{} ranged with the Museum of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the establishment of a clearing house 
and identification center for botanical specimens discovered 
in the course of archaeological excavations. This service has 
been made possible through the cooperation of Dr. Melvin R. 
Gilmore, a specialist in ethno-botany, who is Curator of the 
Division of Ethnology. 

If your readers have any such specimens, please send them, 
together with the necessary data, to Dr. Gilmore, who will be 
glad to identify them as completely as possible. We hope 
that if there are duplicate specimens, Dr. Gilmore may be 
permitted to keep one or more of them for his files. Of course 
no publication rights are involved. 

CARL E. GUTHE, 
Ann Arbor. 


ROM the Third Annual Repert of the Kalamazoo Museum 
KF and Art Institute, 1929-30: ss 

As we survey the third year of the Kalamazoo Museum and 
Art Institute the outstanding accomplishment is the acquiring 
of. the property at the corner of Rose and Lovell Streets. 
Unexpected resources to the extent of $40,000 were made avail- 
able to the Board of Education, and thus the purchase was 
possible. This gives the Board of Education ownership of a 
frontage on Rose Street of 300 feet, from South to Lovell, 
with an average depth of about 140 feet, and secures to the 
Library and the Museum a fine site in the heart of the city 
for future buildings. 

The next important factor of far reaching importance was 
the active co-operation of the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. 
For the expense of preparing for use the house on the new 
property known as the Art House, the Institute of Arts paid 
$88.00, Mr. A. M. Todd contributed $113.74, and the Library 
Fund of the Board of Education paid $842.11. The Institute 
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of Arts continued to pay for the heat and janitor service, and 
the Library paid the light bills. This made a fine piece of co- 
operation. 

Under the direction of the Institute of Arts an exhibit of 
34 oil paintings by contemporary American artists was held 
in December, with an attendance of 3,121. In January the 
work of the art classes of the public schools was shown. In 
March there was an exhibit of paintings by Gerrit A. Beneker ; 
this was followed by a display of seventeenth century textiles; 
and last came the showing of the work of the special Satur- 
day Art Class which is sponsored by the Institute of Arts. 

The other outstanding activities of the Museum have been 
of the strictly educational nature. Of the smaller collections 
of objects arranged for use in the schools and clubs there were 
2,871 loans. And classes were brought to the Library House, 
89 from the public schools, and 31 from schools in nearby 
towns; 55 clubs and miscellaneous groups were also especially 
received, and 101 conferences were held with teachers to dis- 
cuss plans and projects. This work could be doubled easily 
if our resources were more complete. All requests for pro- 
gram speakers had to be denied because of insufficient person- 
nel. 

Gifts and loans continue to come to us; the Alexander Clark 
collection of Southwest Indian objects; sponges, corals and 
marine curios from Dr. W. E. Upjohn; New Jersey minerals 
from the Patterson, (N. J.) Museum. Mr. D. O. Boudeman 
placed some fascinating swords and a mediaeval suit of armor 
on display, and Mr. A. M. Todd added pictures, pottery, and 
rugs to his loan collection. The complete list of our friends 
numbers 112, and to each we extend our appreciation of his co- 
operation and interest. 

Records of all articles in storage or on display have been 
completed, and many labels written. The Board of Education 
appointed Mr. D. O. Boudeman as curator of archaeology, and 
Mr. D. D. Porter curator of minerals until such time as it 
becomes mecessary to employ curators in these departments. 
The interest and service of these two gentlemen has been of 
great value to our beginning years. 
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The Board of Museum Commissioners was also appointed 
by the Board of Education: Dr. W. E. Upjohn, Dr. C. E. 
Boys, Mr. E. R. Chapman, Mr. D. O. Boudeman, Mrs. A. L. 
Clark, Miss Fillett Many, and Mrs. LeGrand Woodhams; the 
last three were nominated to the Board by the Institute of 
Arts. 

Our prospects are most inspiring. With a larger staff of 
workers, with a constructive program by the Institute of Arts, 
with our own Board of Museum Commissioners—who shall say 
’ what a tale we may tell a year from now. 

Fora B. Roserts, Director, 
Mary E. Pater, General Curator. 


Detroit Historical Society Museum, 2302-18 Barlum Tower, 
Arthur 8S. Hampton curator, has issued a neat little pamphlet 
descriptive of its activities. Handsome illustrations on book- 


plate paper set forth the nature of the Collection. A copy 
of this pamphlet may be had on request to Mr. Hampton. 


The Flint Institute of Arts and the Hackley Art Gallery 
at Muskegon were inadvertently omitted from the Directory 
of Michigan Museums published in the Summer number of 
the Magazine. Adequate descriptions of these Collections will 
be published in a near number. 


The Marquette County Historical Society has received from 
Dr. R. E. Drake of 1835 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, two 
photographs of early Marquette forwarded at the request of 
their owner, Mrs. Anna Burt, of that City. Mrs. Burt is the 
widow of Mr. Charles Burt. One photograph shows Marquette 
in the year 1851, which happens to be when the town was only 
two years old, and was taken by A. G. Emery, photographer. 
The other is a view of the old light house and is undated. 
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“Observations on the Menominee Indians” are made in The 
Wisconsin Magazine of History (Sept. 1930) by Willard H. 
Titus, M. D., a native of Constantine, Mich., who died at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., in 1913. The notes were written, as he tells us, 
in 1875. Dr. Titus was educated at Hillsdale College and the 
University of Michigan. His notes deal particularly with the 
Menominees located in the southern part of Shawano County, 
Wis. These notes begin a series running in that Magazine. 


History of Osteopathy in Michigan, by George B. Clarke, D. 
O. has apeared in numbers of The Michigan Journal of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine and Surgery for 1930. 


In Burton Historical Collection Leaflet for September, 1930, 
Miss Louise Rau traces “The Chéne Family in Detroit” the 


story going back to the days of the founding of Detroit by 
Cadillac. 


“The Whys and Wherefores of the William L. Clements Li- 
brary” at Ann Arbor appears in a second edition. This little 
essay of 37 pages, by Librarian Randolph G. Adams, discusses 
book collecting as a fine art. A copy may be had from the 
Library on request. 


Wellman is a name familiar in Michigan, and it occurs 
often among the early settlers. A genealogy of the Well- 
man family in America is being prepared by Mr. Lucius 
E. Allen, of 162 Rhode Island Ave., Detroit, who welcomes any 
inquiries concerning early members of this family. He says 
that the first Wellman to land in America came in 1640. His 
mother was a Wellman. He states that he is also working on 
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a genealogy of the Allen family, his grandfather Ethan Allen 
being one of the pioneer settlers of Saginaw County. 


Mr. Donald O. Boudeman of Kalamazoo (234 S. Burdick 
St.) wants us to help him locate one of those wooden Indians 
that formerly stood in front of cigar stores. He wants one 
for his museum, a chief preferred, but says he could use both 
a chief and his squaw. If any of our readers know of any 
that can be parted from their local habitat, please communi- 
cate with Mr. Boudeman. 
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IDDLETOWN: A Stupy 1n CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN CULTURE. 
M By Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. Foreword by Clark 
Wissler. Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y., 1929, pp. 550. Price $5. 

This volume is a mine of social information, an extraordinarily vivid 
composite portrait of the activities and mental processes of an average 
aggressive industrial community in the East-North-Central group of 
states. No one who wishes a full and accurate understanding of 
American life today can afford to miss this book. Middletown does 
not attempt to prove anything, but records impartially what was 
observed by two scientifically trained: sociologists, and like all books 
of this kind it raises perhaps more questions than it answers. The 
portrait of Middletown is not flattering, and makes one wonder whether 
all that has happened since 1890 has been “progress”. 

The growth of “Middletown” is due to the discovery of natural gas 
in 1886, followed by a boom, new industries, the inevitable “slump” 
and loss of half its mushroom growth, and gradual settling into the 
routine of its thirty-six factories and development of the typical Main 
Street mind. Luncheon clubs, movies, cards, dancing, golf, and auto- 
mobiles occupy what leisure is squeezed out of the strenuous job of 
“making a living.” Quick to use new labor-saving devices, the town 
is loath to admit a new idea in society, education or religion, the main 
source of such being the “inspirational” speakers at the luncheon clubs, 
sewing circles, street corners, store counters, barber shops, and unread 
ministers in numerous churches. Two types of mind predominate, the 
mind of the business class directed to management of people, and the 
mind of the working class directed to things: 

“The fact of being born upon one or the other side of the watershed 
roughly formed by these two groups is the most significant single 
cultural factor tending to influence what one does all day long 
throughout one’s life; whom one marries; when one gets up in the 
morning; whether one belongs to the Holy Rollers or the Presbyterian 
Church; or drives a Ford or a Buick; or whether or not one’s daughter 
makes the desirable high school Violet Club; or one’s wife meets with 
the Sew We Do Club or with the Art Students’ League; whether one 
belongs to the Odd Fellows or to the Masonic Shrine; whether one 
sits about evenings with one’s necktie off; and so on indefinitely 
throughout the daily comings and goings of a Middletown man, 
woman, or child.” 

Middletown is industrialized. All articles manufactured in its 36 
factories are sold outside. Craftsmanship died long since, conquered 
by routinized, semi-skilled machine tenders, who are scheduled to lose 
their jobs at the ripe age of 45. No man can insure his job by hard 
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work and loyalty. In return for his service the Great God Industry 
grants the average worker just less than enough to meet the demands 
of a minimum standard of living. “Prosperity in Middletown” urges 
him to “buy, buy, buy—on credit if necessary—but buy !—” a dollar 
down and so much per. When a business depression comes he can 
swallow his pride and receive charity from the Social Service Bureau 
which receives money from the Community Chest, whose lessons of 
magic were learned by enterprizing citizens during the World War. 

The fine literary quality of this volume is as admirable as its careful 
scholarship. Here is expert delineation of a rather arresting situation, 
the Main Street mind in action, under the dominance of crass material 
values; the laborer poorly paid, dependent on the upward swing of the 
business cycle for his job, routinized, mechanized, robbed of a chance 
to utilize craftsmanship, without power of collective bargaining, frus- 
trated in the social side of his life; a politico-economic society, ‘“funda- 
mentalist” in every phase of its educational and religious life, resisting 
and defeating all attempts to make needed changes to meet the future, 
essentially dangerous to human well-being. The facts are all here, 
and the thoughtful mind will scarcely be restrained from saying, 
“Read ’em and weep.” 


IFE anp LABOR IN THE OLp SoutH. By Ulrich B. Phillips. With 
L illustrations and maps. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1929, pp. 
366. Price $4. 

“When I read of Howard Odam’s Black Ulysses of DuBose Hey- 
ward’s Porgy, of Stephen Benét’s Plantation mammy and her mistress, 
esteem for their creations is mingled with chagrin that my fancy is 
restricted by records. The characters portrayed by these writers are 
as true as the men and women who figure in my pages, though the 
breath in their nostrils is the ether in which the stars hold their 
courses while mine breathed mundane atmosphere and have long since 
found rest in earth’s bosom.” Thus Professor Phillips foreshadows 
the nature of this book, abounding in humor, fluent in style, cautious 
in generalization, wise in selection and proportion, expert in condensa- 
tion, objective in its detachment from romance and tradition but sym- 
pathetic in its presentation of this series of pictures of distinctive 
features of the Old South. Letters, diaries, and plantation records 
have been copiously drawn upon and are pleasantly quoted. The 
Southern plantation is shown to have been a home, a factory, a school, 
a parish, a martimonial bureau, a pageant. The whole is delightfully 
illuminating. 
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The author’s main interest is in Southern agriculture and agricultural 
society. He says little or nothing about such activities as lumbering, 
manufacturing, mining. There is little attention in general to city 
life, though excellent descriptions are given of Charleston and New 
Orleans, which are rather unique urban centers. The “short and simple 
annals” of the plain people of both country and town have yet to be 
told. 

In dealing with slave conditions the author has obviously drawn 
upon his volume American Negro Slavery for material, though it is 
given new handling. The process of assimilation of African negroes 
is well set forth. It is conjectured that»not one half of the negroes 
that left African shores survived the sea voyage and the first years 
of seasoning. Few distinct impressions of African life remained with 
the second and third generations, and few African terms survived. 
New viewpoints, new habits, new language completed the transforma- 
tion. Corresponding to the behavior of their masters, the blacks be- 
came gentle or belligerent, courteous or crude. The human factor made 
it impossible to approach a standardized scheme of management. In 
general, Virginia masters were more considerate than those of the 
lower South, where greater concentration emphasized the commercial 
aspect, and absenteeism of proprietors left the slaves to overseers. In 
these areas planters often became victims of the policy of “buying 
more slaves to make more cotton to buy more slaves to make more 
cotton.” 

Among the most pleasing portions of the book are descriptions of 
the “grand style” of living affected by the scions of wealth, such as 
the Carters of Virginia and the Butlers of South Carolina. Excellent 
descriptions are given of these old Southern homesteads and of typical 
fashions in architecture. The following is typical of these excellent 
descriptive passages, this one describing the routine and diversions in 
and around a planter’s home: 

“Whether at the roadside or at the further end of its ‘avenue’, a 
visitor encountering a gate would do well to halloo the house and 
await the coming of some inmate, or the hounds were likely to demon- 
strate a hostile alertness. Inside the inclosure, with the dogs quieted 
and greetings exchanged, life resumed its normal sway with minimum 
diversion by reason of the guest’s presence, for Southern visits were 
of hours’ if not of days’ duration. The hens cackled, with cocks 
ejaculating indorsement, the guineas quadracked, the martens chattered 
in their suspended gourds, and a mocker imitated every bird that came 
to mind and added improvisations of his own. A cowbell tinkled in 
the distance. Conversation rose and fell on the piazza as palmetto 
fans stirred the quiet air of midsummer noon. 
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“The strokes of a tall clock in the hall were of little more concern 
than the silent shadow on the sundial outdoors. It was twelve o’clock 
until it was one, and one until it was two. Dinner was ready when the 
cook gave word for the bell to be rung. Through the hall and 
across the back porch to the dining room went the adults and thither 
the children thronged after a hasty scrubbing, unless they were crowded 
out and scheduled for a “second table.’ Above the viands a negro 
girl waved a long brush languidly to keep the flies at a distance. All 
the meats and vegetables, and there were likely to be several of each, 
were on the table from the first, according to “country style.” Ham 
was almost as constant as @he cloth; sweet potatoes, except in the 
summer months before the new crop came in; rice, or perhaps either 
grits or lye hominy as alternatives, the year round. Hot biscuit and 
cornbread came from the kitchen often enough to keep supplies always 
capable of melting butter. The master of the house, though perhaps 
not loquacious before, would press upon each person a second helping 
of string beans or fried chicken, as if his aim in life were to produce 
a surfeit. The dessert might be a deep, rich, peach pie or a black- 
berry dumpling, with syllabub as a frothy companion. After dinner 
came a stroll to the orchard, the melon patch, the fish pond and 
perhaps the brandy still beside a rill where crushed peaches were 
fermenting in open vats. In mid-afternoon old and young were sum- 
moned to attack an array of watermelons, cooled in the springhouse, 
half a sugary sphere to each participant. At dusk, whatever its hour, 
came a more moderate supper. Then the children were made to wash 
their feet for bed; and ere long older folk turned in, to be sung to 
sleep by the katydids and the mocking birds, while in the distance a 
hound on his haunches persistently bayed the moon.” 

Professor Phillips who is a native of Georgia has been a student of 
Southern life and affairs since his earliest days and his writings in 
this field are well known. His teaching years have been given largely 
to the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, and he is now at Yale. 
The present volume was awarded the prize of $2500 offered by Little, 
Brown and Company for the best unpublished work on American his- 
tory in 1928. 


ULTURAL Cuance. By F. Stuart Chapin, Professor of Sociology, 
C University of Minnesota. Century Co., N. Y., 1928, pp. 487. Price 
$3.50. 

This is one of the latest volumes in The Century Social Science 
Series edited by Prof. Edward A. Ross of the University of Wisconsin. 
It presents a thoughtful, well-informed and very clear account of man’s 
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cultural development, and formulates a number of useful hypotheses 
explanatory of the processes of cultural change and collective behavior. 
Some fifteen years ago Prof. Chapin wrote An Introduction to the 
Study of Social Evolution, and later as a sequel, An Historical Intro 
duction to Social Economy. The present volume incorporates much of 
these two earlier works but adds new material, especially on the theory 
of cultural evolution and the method of studying it. The general field 
is the borderland between sociology and history and shows the con- 
tribution which sociology can make to historical study. 

The first part of the book covers very well known ground “the 
perspective of man’s past”, the origin of man, fossil remains, evolution 
of implements, language and social institutions. Then is taken up the 
relation of culture to recorded history in a study of types, the civiliza- 
tions of ancient Greece, Rome and Mediaeval England. Do cultural 
changes occur in cycles? Is there a societal reaction pattern? Prof. 
Chapin answers both questions in the affirmative. He presents a 
theory of synchronous culture cycles and discusses cycles of a periodic 
character. His description of the societal reaction pattern might be 
summarized in a three-phase sequence, as follows: 1) Enforcement 
of customs, in which the lag of customs behind the requirements of a 
changing order creates strain towards a better adaptation of means 
to ends, with consequent shift towards 2) special legislation of a trial- 
and-error or experimental type, in which the process is particularistic, 
largely uncoordinated, and shows the beginnings of rational differen- 
tiation, and 3) general legislation that integrates successful group 
practices ; with result that integrated, coordinated, highly differentiated, 
discriminating and elastic group responses are made possible. 

In this connection the author gives an excellent analysis of the 
modern revolution in industry and communication showing the effect 
of power machinery upon cultural change. One of the leading contri- 
butions of the volume is an analysis of invention as a precipitator of 
social change,—for example, the automobile, the Commission Form of 
Government, and the City Manager Plan,—showing how each came 
about through an accumulation of inventions. The chief theory of the 
book is that cultural change is primarily accumulative. 

Throughout the volume there is a good deal of statistical ingenuity. 
In conclusion there is given a summary of the problems and methods 
of cultural measurement. The book is profusely illustrated with forty- 
seven half-tones, diagrams, and figures, and includes ten tables, a 
useful bibliography, and a full index. 
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HO Witt Be Master, Evrore ork AMERICA? By Lucien Romier. 
Translated from the French by Matthew Josephson. The Macau- 
lay Co., N. Y., 1928, pp. 299. Price $2.50. 

“Every civilization that has no object other than to assure men of 
prosperity is doomed to decay,” is the pronouncement of this book. 
Every civilization on the other hand, the author affirms, is lasting and 
sovereign which aims “to preserve or nourish in man, certain virtues, 
for want of which he will never be other than a proletarian—slave 
of his age, instead of master of it.” There are plenty who will say, 
“Give me plenty of money and I will take my chances,” to whom M. 
Romier replies, “You will be taking long chances. . . . Humanity, 
following now the path of those satisfactions that the applied sciences 
offer, inclines more and more to a materialistic conception of happiness. 
In the life of the crowds this notion is reflected almost completely by 
the quest of physical comfort. . . . The frailty of materialistic 
civilizations proceeds from causes which are as old as the hills. 

At the dead limits of physical enjoyment, man encounters ‘disillusion- 
ment’ ”. 

The American, M. Romier thinks is superior to the European in busi- 
ness affairs, but inferior in non-material products of intellect and in 
the production and enjoyment of the spiritual products of genuine art. 
In the course of his study the author insistently shows that American 
Society is above all an Economic Society where everything social or 
even individual is explainable on economic grounds. He points out 
that conflicts of “economic groups” in America are much more im- 
portant than those of political parties, except as party conflicts reflects 
economic conflicts. This he thinks, is not strange, pointing out that 
the American nation came into being at practically the same time as 
the Industrial Revolution, with virtually an empty continent before it, 
which enabled it to carry the principles implicit in the Industrial 
Revolution to their logical conclusions. 

On the whole, however, this volume is not so much a study and 
comparison of conditions on the two continents as an analysis of the 
forces driving the world today and a criticism of the end to which they 
seem to be driving it. The author defends three “conservative posi- 
tions’: (1) the supremacy of mind, (2) the family, (3) the non-ma- 
terial assets of humanity. Industrial civilization, he maintains through 
the materialism of “economic groups” threatens every sort of intel- 
lectual or spiritual activity which is not serviceable to production and 
marketing; tends to dissolve the family, by means of which tradition 
fortifies character; and is hostile to disinterested intercourse of one 
human being with another. 

These conclusions may be questionable, but they are stimulating, 
and deserve attention if only for the fact that they come from a high 
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source. M. Romier is already famous as an historian and economist 
of the newer generation in France, a distinguished editor, president of | 
the Societé d’ Economie Nationale, and recipient of the highest honors 
which the French Academy awards. He is a world traveller, sent 
by the French government as an expert upon industrial and economic 
affairs. He is now in middle age, and his book is an exhortation to 
the best minds of the world to take stock of its spiritual assets and 
preserve them. “The problem of the ‘proletariat,’” he says ‘“—the 
most oppressive problem of modern civilization,—consists of mastering 
the power of the machine without sacrificing the human identity of 
man. Neither the march of mechanism nor the transformations which 
it bespeaks for the world should be impeded. But mechanism, left to 
itself, uncontrolled by the eternal laws of man’s supremacy above 
matter, which are the laws of the mind, the family, and charity, 
such a mechanism will grant the race only an illusory and fleeting 
power. The master of the world will be the ‘civilized’ man, who 
knows how to employ the machine to his own ends, and not the ‘pro- 
letarian’ seeking within the machine the secret of civilization. With 
these considerations in mind, the issue of the contest is still open 
either to Europe or America. . . . The future belongs to the best 
school and the best family, which will be capable, despite the machine, 
of furnishing human energy with a purpose and a justification other 
than that merely of eating and drinking.” 


EDICAL History oF MicHIcAN. Volume I. Compiled and Edited 
M by a Committee, C. B. Burr, M. D., Chairman, and Published 
under the Auspices of the Michigan State Medical Society. Cloth. Pp. 
829, with 40 illustrations. Minneapolis: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. 

The archives of the history of Michigan are replete with episodes 
and biographies which form authentic sources for a medical history. 
In 1926, Dr. F. C. Warnshuis, secretary-editor of the state medical 
society, transmitted President Jackson’s appointment of a committee 
to compile a medical history of Michigan with Dr. C. B. Burr of Flint, 
chairman. Eleven of the chapters of this book were contributed by 
Dr. Burr; the remaining chapters were written by Drs. Dempster, Coller, 
Sawyer and Guy L. Kiefer. 

The historical sketch of Michigan’s pioneer doctors reveals men of 
courage who bore the torches as did the preachers and teachers. 
Though medicine was their calling, they were leaders in all construc- 
tive movements. Many are the histories of hardships and privations. 
By their ingenuity they overcame the handicap imposed by lack of 
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hospitals and nurses and were worthy forerunners of the Michigan men 
.of today. 

Dr. Henry Belisle seemed to have been Detroit’s first “chirurgeon,” 
who came in with the Cadillac party in 1701; next came Jean Babtiste 
Forestier in 1718; then came Jean Chapoton, who was a surgeon in 
the French army ordered to Fort Pontchartrain and who died a few 
days after the surrender of Fort Detroit to the British. in 1760. 

The first of the American garrison doctors in Michigan (1796) was 
William McCoskry, who followed General Anthony Wayne’s legionary 
army in its slow progress of more than two years down the Ohio River 
and across the country to the Maumee River, where, in August, 1794, 
in the Battle of Fallen Timbers, the Indians were for the first time so 
badly defeated that they recognized the United States government. 

A good depiction of the village doctor of the early days is that of 
Dr. J. H. Hascall, who, “hunched atop his gray gelding, and equipped 
with leathern saddlebags stuffed with everything exacted by the more 
advanced science of the current medical monthlies,” would ride over 
the entire county to reach his patients. Many times he would be 
compelled to leave his horse and wade through stagnant mires to reach 
some pioneer cabin in the unbroken wilderness. 

Of greater importance in the annals of medicine is Michigan’s pioneer 
in medical research, William Beaumont, a surgeon in the United States 
Army, stationed at Mackinac Island. In 1822 occurred the event which 
made Beaumont famous. 

Throughout the pages of this history appear anecdotes and brief 
biographies of hundreds of pioneers and early Michigan physicians 
drawn from authentic historical sources which, fortunately, are un- 
usually complete. Close-ups are given concerning such men as Hurd, 
Christian, Longyear and Inglis. A review of the Detroit Gynecological 
Society is given, and an entire chapter is devoted to Theodore A. Mc- 
Graw, the great medical teacher, surgeon and soldier who became a 
national figure because of his pioneer work in abdominal surgery, 
especially intestinal anastomosis. In 1891 his reputation became inter- 
national because of his use of the elastic ligature in surgery of the 
intestines. 

If there is any honor in being first, the credit must go to Michigan 
as being the pioneer state to recognize the importance of professional 
education in medicine. The University Medical School was founded 
in 1850, although the University of Michigan had been a reality since 
the year 1837. The authors describe at length the men who figured in 
making this among the first of a half dozen leading medical schools of 
this continent. Linked inseparably with the university was Dr. Victor 
C. Vaughan, of whom Dr. Hubert Work, President of the American 
Medical Association in 1920, said, ‘You all know that Dr. Vaughan is 
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already known as the greatest man in American medicine in Michigan.” 
Other names which emblazon the way for Michigan medical greatness 
are Novy, Huber, Warthin, Edmunds, Weller and Charles B. de Nan- 
crede. 

A remarkable feature of this volume is the completeness with which 
collaborating human activities are dovetailed into the strictly medical 
phases of Michigan, history. Not only is comprehensive biography 
interspersed with interesting and elucidating anecdotes, but also a 
cross-section of the problems which confronted the pioneers and with 
which the physician of the present day does not have to cope. The 
part played by prevailing diseases, the havoc wrought by epidemics, 
the armamentarium of early doctors and their adoption of diagnostic 
aids and therapy, which forms a document paralleling the experiments 
of medical men in all sections of our country, are worthy of any man’s 
reading. 

This book is much more than a presentation of facts. Such a recital 
of achievements of early medicine compels the interest of any reader 
who wishes to know something of the times in which the early men of 
medicine lived, the conditions they had to meet, and how they met 
them._-From Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 13, 
1930. 


ISTORICAL ReEsEarcH: AN OUTLINE OF THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
H By John Martin Vincent, Professor of European History in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Published by Peter Smith, N. Y., 1929, pp. 
350. 

This is a reprint from the original edition published by Henry Holt 
and Co. in 1911, and has not been materially changed. It is specially 
suggestive for the student equipped with general historical knowledge 
who is about to enter the field of research. At the outset there is 
given a rapid review of the principles and scope of historical research 
with attention to the varieties of material and their respective values. 
Dertain of the auxiliary sciences are introduced to exhibit the founda- 
tions upon which the genuine sources must rest. The book is inter- 
estingly written. On the whole it is a very helpful outline for be 
ginners. 


ALENDAR or MANUSCRIPTS IN PARIS ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES RE- 
GC LATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TO 1803. Edited 
by N. M. Miller Surrey (Mrs. F. M. Surrey). Vol. II., 1740-1808, 
privately printed. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department of 
Historical Research, 1928, pp. 891-1783. 
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Vol. I of this work was reviewed in the Magazine for October 1928. 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson tells in the preface of that volume how this 
work which was planned in 1907 by historical agencies in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was begun under the direction of a committee of the 
American Historical Association and finished under the aegis of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. In the interest of economy, con- 
sidering the small edition, both volumes are reproduced from the 
original typewritten manuscript by means of the planograph. A com- 
plete index for the two volumes is under preparation and will be bound 
as Vol. III. This will complete a work whose value it would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate, a monument to Dr. Jameson’s organization and 
to the indefatigable scholars who have assisted. 


HE approaching centennial of the birthday of the “Father of his 

Country” is bringing out a grist of biographies and other writings, 
some of merit. Among these is George Washington, The Savior of the 
States: 1777-1781, by Rupert Hughes (William Marrow and Co., N. Y.), 
being the third volume in this series. In view of Mr. Hughes’ well- 
known tendencies and achievements as an exploder of myths and 
breaker of idols, it is interesting to read his statement in this volume: 
“The more I study Washington the greater and better I think him, yet 
I am not trying to prove him great or good. I am trying to describe 
him as he was and let him speak for himself. He was a man of such 
tremendous, undeniable achievement that he does not need to be 
bolstered up with propaganda, protected by a priestcraft of suppres- 
sion, or celebrated by any more Fourth of July oratory.” 

Shelby Little’s George Washington (Minton Balch & Co. 1929) en- 
deavors to steer a middle course between those who “found Washington 
a paradox and left him a paragon because they were dealing with a 
great American legend” and those who found him merely “a man who 
lived and breathed and walked the world of men’. The method is not 
as careful as could be wished. Lack of proper documentation for 
statements that vary widely from the findings of competent historians 
is to be regretted. 

















